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Great photographers of the world 


HOW RICHARD AVEDON USES SUPER ANSCOCHROME 
FOR EXCITING CREATIVE COLOR 


Problem: To actress-model 
Parker in 


Fashion photographer Richard 


photograph Suzy 
backlighting. 


that 


rich autumn colors under 


Avedon knew 
1 . ’ 

more contrasty color films just wouldn't do the job. 

He chose Super Anscochrome ® film for its soft flexible 

renditions in the shadow areas and its ability to pro- 

Anscochrome’s 


duce brilliant highlight detail. Super 


exposure index of 100 provided periect control of 


depth, permitting Mr. Avedon to expose at f/ 3.5 at 


1/590 second. The wide aperture gave a minimum 


of depth accentuating Miss Parker’s eyes and mouth. 


FOR 


The high shutter speed prevented loss of sharpness 
due to camera movement. 

Says Mr. Avedon, “Super Anscochrome’s delicacy is 
unmatched by any other film. Whenever I want to re- 
tain a woman's softness on film, Super Anscochrome’s 
lush and subtle rendition provides the perfect solu- 
Richard Avedon film 
whenever rich color rendition, sharpness and delicacy 


tion.” uses an Anscochrome 


are needed. How about you! 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General 


Aniline & Film Corporation 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


nSCO 


EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE 





Richard Avedon 
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PSA Journal does not pay for manuscripts or 
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Manuscripts should be type- 

and never written in ail 


activity. Manuscripts of articles may be 
turned if not usable. 
written, double spaced, 
capital letters in imitation of teletype. 


Closing date for news is the 25th of second pre- 
ceding month, in Stamford. Trading Post items must 
by 20th of second preceding 


be in Editor's hands 
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Date of issue is 10th of the month. 

The PSA Journal is sent to all member clubs and 
affiliated organizations. it is for the use of the en- 
tire group and not solely for the indivdual to whom 
it is addressed. 

Contents copyright 1959 by the Photographic So- 
ciety of America, Inc. Reproduction or use of any 
material contained herein without permission of the 
Editor is forbidden, except that 
organizations may 
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Robert J. Goldman, APSA 


Elevation to the office of President of the Photo- 
graphic Society of America is, to my mind, the highest 
honor which can be conferred on any of its members. 
ltisa honor to which I had never dreamt of aspiring. 
In assuming the office of President | am fully aware 
of the duties and responsibilities that I will have to 
shoulder, and I pledge my whole-hearted efforts and 
all of my energy to the continued success, growth and 
welfare of the Society. | am deeply grateful for the 
honor which has been conferred on me, and accept the 
responsibility with pride and humility. 

Attendance at our National and Regional Conven- 
tions gives us the opportunity, not only of witnessing 
programs and demonstrations of high educational value 
and enjoyment, but also of meeting our many photo- 
graphic friends and enjoying the spirit of good-fellow- 
ship so typical of these gatherings. However, some of 
our fellow members are not always able to attend 
these conventions, and to those who were unable to 
come to Louisville I send my warmest greetings. Let 
none of us forget that the true reward of membership 
in PSA is the rare opportunity afforded all of us of 
making life-long associations and friendships, which, 
in this troubled world, makes life so very worthwhile. 


One of the most important things to which the at- 
tention of the Board of Directors has been directed, 
is the necessity of rehabilitating and remodeling our 
Headquarters Building in Philadelphia. The sad state 
of deterioration of the building is such that it has been 
the cause of severe handicap to the operating efficiency 
of the office staff. The efficiency of an office staff and 
the conditions under which they work go hand in hand. 
In addition, the appearance of our Headquarters 
should most certainly reflect the dignity and stature 
of our Society. This will require the expenditure of a 
considerable amount of money. The Board is well 
aware of this situation and a drive is already under 
way to raise the necessary funds for this purpose. I 
cannot too emphatically emphasize the importance of 
this undertaking and urgently appeal to each and 
every member to contribute to this fund as liberally as 
possible. 

Finally, I am fortunate in having the support of a 
highly capable and enthusiastic group of officers, from 
whom you will hear as guest columnists on this page, 
in accordance with past policies. 


Rosert J. GotpMan, APSA 
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rangefinder-coupled or automatic reflex 
the finest ‘35’ you can own 1s a NIKON 








To say of one’s camera — “It’s a Nikon” —to say that it is 
equipped with a Nikkor lens, is to imply a measure of quality 
that has yet to be equalled — a quality that has achieved uni- 
versal acknowledgement and recognition, especially among 
the knowledgeable, critical users of fine 35mm equipment. 


Your choice between these two unusual instruments depends 
only upon your needs or preference — rangefinder or reflex. 
For they are both, in all other respects, the same — the same 
reputable, reliable make, the same meticulous quality, the 
same incomparable Nikkor optics and the same superb 
performance. 


With a Nikon, you have every right to expect the finest results, 
for the instrument in your hands is the finest money can buy. 


NovEMBER 1959 
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Nixon SP RaNncEeFInpeR-Covup ep ‘35’ with Universal View- 
finder System providing built-in finders for six different focal 
length lenses: 28, 35, 50, 85, 105 and 135mm, and 50mm 
Nikkor f/2 Lens, $329.50 (with f/1.4 lens, $375). 


Nixon F Automatic Rervex ‘35’ with Fully Automatic Fea- 
tures: Instant-Reopen Diaphragm, Instant-Return Mirror and 
Instant-Action Preview Control, 50mm Auto-Nikkor f/2 Lens, 
$329.50. 


See and examine both cameras at your Nikon Dealer. For 
further information write to Dept. MP-1 


Nixon INconporaTED, 11] Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., 880 Champagneur St., Montreal, P.Q. 














month is most 
of the feature 


Our cover picture each 
always chosen from one 
articles, or to suggest a seasonal topic. 
We would like to have a nice fat file of 
cover pictures from which to draw the 
latter. Because of our cover format this 
offers an unusual opportunity to the 24x2% 
boys and girls. You'll notice our cover is 
nearly square. The plate measures 8%” by 
9%”, a slight amount being trimmed on the 
right side and bottom for the bleed. 

An enlargement from a full negative (we 
would trim a little from each side) on 
8x10 paper should be easy. The paper can 
be glossy, but we'll also use them on any 
smooth or semi-matte white paper. The 
subject is of your choosing. 

Be sure to mark the title, your name 
and address, and if a scenic or travel pic- 
ture where you made it, on the back or on 
a label attached to the print. Send it to the 
editorial office. We'll let you know at once 
if it is suitable, return it if not. When we 
use it you will get 15 points towards a 
Journal Award and free extra copies of 


that issue. You can send as many prints 
as you like, 8x10 or larger. 

Friend of mine who was a superb writer 
once created a booklet of pictures with 
short captions. He said it was for people 
“who can’t or won't read.” There are lots 
of them around, 

New Zealand PS magazine in a recent 
issue had a blank column for perusal of 
the members so they could read into it all 
the information printed elsewhere in the 
magazine but about which they wrote the 
editor. Have a sympathetic feeling for you 
Irene Cooper, APSA. 

The two questions I get most often are: 
“What is your closing date?” and “May I 
reprint the article on page so-and-so?” The 
answer to both is on page 1 month after 
month, in the small type at the bottom. 
We close on the 25th of the month ahead, 
but the Zone Editors must close earlier to 
get it to us by the 25th. And, yes, if you 
are a member club you can reprint with 
credit to the Journal and the author. 

If you bother to read that small type, 
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you'll also notice a requirement which is 
universal. I learned it in high school. When 
writing for publication anywhere you must 
use only one side of the paper and set 
your typewriter for double spacing. An 
editor has pecular ideas about spelling and 
sentence structure, and each publication 
has its own “style.” This leaves room for 
the editor to mark your copy. If it is typed 
close he must have it copied. If you can’t 
afford the extra sheets of paper, he'll even 
send you some! And this double-spacing 
goes for your local newspaper or anything 
else to be printed. It is universal. It is also 
courteous to have about three inches of 
clean white paper at the top of the first 
page, with only your name and address in 
the corner, before you write your title and 
by-line. Maybe the editor has a better idea, 
or needs to chop it to make it fit. Write the 
title and by-line normally, in the center, 
without caps or underline. He might not 
want it in italic caps and that’s what it 
means when you write it that way. Little 
things, trivial, but they make the day 
easier for the editor and are less work 
for you. 

For my part, I'd suggest that you look 
at similar material as printed in the Journal 
before typing it. Note the style we use. 
Star ratings are always published in a 
certain style, so are ads in the Trading 
Post. News items follow news style with 
the five essentials in the first paragraph. . . 
Who, What, Where, When, Why. Subse- 
quent paragraphs develop the story, yet 
if space is tight, all the essentials are 
covered in the first paragraph. 

Those last words apply to your publicity 
in the local paper. You may catch more 
space if you follow it. 

Two requests for the Journal are fairly 
frequent. One is picture data. What paper 
was used? What film? What exposure and 
developer? We don’t give it for what we 
consider to be a valid reason. The infor- 
mation has no practical value. The picture 
does not look, on our page, as it would 
look on a photographic paper with texture, 
lustre and color of its own. 

The other request is for full reportage 
on Convention programs. We once had a 
request that they all be filmed in sound 
and color. That year it would have resulted 
in 114 hours of film. With the least pos- 
sible waste the film alone would have cost 
$20,000! By increasing the registration fee 
by $40 we might have covered the cost. 

No, these excellent ideas are either costly 
or difficult. Many speakers do not have a 
written copy of their program. In many 
cases the message just won't translate into 
print. In others the use of color illustrations 
would be needed to make sense. At a mini- 
mum of $400 each such costs would break 
us fast. While we would like to do it, we 
must be content with getting as many as 
we can and dream of a future when a 
multiplied membership will permit these 
dreams to come true. Only about $2.50 
of your dues is invested in the Journal and 
if you were 50,000 strong we'd have a nice 
kitty to work with. How many members 
have you signed up lately?—db. 
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Is everything interchangeable on the Hasselblad 500 C? 
Yes, everything but the guarantee that comes with the name Hasselblad. 
You can make "snap" changes between four top-quality Zeiss lenses, 
the Planar 2.8/80 mm (standard lens), Distagon 5.6/60 mm, Sonnar 4/150 mm 
and the Sonnar 5.6/250 mm. All have built-in Synchro Compur shutters, 
automatic and manual diaphragm control and movable depth-of-field indicators. 
You can make instant changes between the 2'/4” x 2'/4", 
15/a” x 2"/4" and the 2” x 2” (Superslides) magazines. 
Exchange the standard hood for a magnifying hood or a prism 
sports viewfinder, the standard winding knob against one 
with a built-in exposure meter or a rapid winding crank. 


Write for literature and name of your nearest dealer, who 


will be glad to demonstrate the new universa/ Hasselblad 500 C. 





Single Lens Refiex 21/4'x 2'/4" 








thisis HASSELBLAD 
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PAILLARD INCORPORATED, 100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











AMAZING 9O0O-mm..t 2.8 


KILFITT 
MAKRO-KILAR 


gives you 


CLOSE SCENES 


. 
~ 


~ 


HVPERCLOSE-UPS 
without extra equipment 





Now you can own the worlds most exciting lens 
at the lowest price ever! Increase your camera's 
focusing range and versatility. Come as close as 
|8” to your subject with the 90-mm. Kilfitt Makro- 
|Kilar without close-up attachments, or 5%” 
(life-size, 1:1 reproduction ratio) with Kilfitt! 
| Variable Extension Adapter, an ingenious, op- 
tional accessory. The fast speed (for a 90-mm. 
|lens, suitable for available light photography) 
and remarkable quality of the Makro-Kilar, 
achieved with latest optical glass and unusual 
bispherical design, provide superb definition, 


color correction and contrast. j 


All latest refinements built in, including f/stop 
preselector. Test plate made by the Kilfitt Qual- 
ity Control Laboratory with the specific lens 
supplied free. See the Makro-Kilar at your dealer 
or send 10¢ for booklet on all Kilfitt products. 
199.50* 
*In Basic Kilar mount fitting many 35-mm. still, 
16mm. and 35-mm. movie cameras with simple 
change of adapter or flange, or with refiex housing. 
In Hasselblad mount, $219.50. 


PHOTO CORPORATION 
257 Fourth Ave.,¢ 7303 Melrose Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 3% Los Angeles 46, Cal. 
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Greetings, PSAers of the Eastern Zone! 
It would be vain to assume my new 
duties without humility and a sincere ap- 
preciation for my staff of District and Area 
Representatives who with me are charged 
with the responsibility of promoting and 
selling the World’s Largest Photographic 
Organization in the Eastern Zone. 

From the small “out-of-the-way” city of 
Roanoke I know what PSA can do for you 
and others. When things are green they 
grow. PSA will continue to grow if we will 
all keep a fresh and invigorating approach 
in promoting the services offered to each 
member and club. To lead effectively in 
these services we ourselves must participate 
in them. Look proud when you talk PSA! 

Frank A. Noftsinger, APSA. 
Eastern Zone Director. 


Mary Martin Musical VSP Benefit 

Rodgers and Hammerstein’s new musi- 
cal, “The Sound of Music,” starring Mary 
Martin, has been chosen by Volunteer Ser- 
vice Photographers for its third annual 
Theatre Benefit. Tickets for the evening 
performance on Tuesday, January 19, at 
New York's Lunt-Fontanne Theatre, may 
be obtained from VSP at 111 West 57th 
Street, New York, 19, N.Y. Proceeds aid 
the organization’s forty nationwide Hos- 
pital Programs 


Cleveland (Ohio) Photo. Society 

Miss Jeanne M. Urban, PSAer, was 
elected the first woman president of the 
Cleveland PS, a Charter PSA club, which 
was organized in 1887. Other officers are 
Bob Snodgrass, Vice Pres.; Richard V. 
Keimer, Sec’y and Joseph A. Ostendorf, 
Treas. 

John C. Moddejonge, APSA, again ac- 
cepted the job of Print Director, for the 
28th successive year, which must be some 
sort of a record. Club members have again 
lined up to do the instructing at the fall 
session of the C.P.S. School of Photography, 
which started its 36th year in September 
with courses in both B & W and Color.— 
Albert E. See reporting. 


Greater Lynn (Mass.) Has Giant Screen 

This club has spent most of the summer 
constructing a new screen for color slides. 
The 12 x 12 feet square screen is made 
from 3 sheets of plaster board, each 4’ x 12’ 
and sits out from the wall 4 inches, near 
the ceiling. The joints are covered with 
paper tape and the entire screen white- 
washed. The result is a projected picture 
size up to 9’ by 9’ with more overall bril- 
liance and visibility from all seats. Pull- 
drapes in front of the screen (handy on 
model night ) complete the job. The screen 
will be used for two PSA competitions 
during the coming season as well as the 
3rd Audubon International on November 
3, 1959. 

The club bulletin “The Filter” ushers 
in GLCC’s 26th year with a new look, 12 
pages with pictures. PSAer Frank A. Bond 
is editor and Dr. Herbert Ross is President 
of the club. Should you be interested in 
more complete dope on the big screen 
write to Greater Lynn CC, 191 North 


Editor: O. S. Larsen 
70 Strawberry Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Common St., Lynn, Mass.—Robert CGC. 


Byrne, Jr. reporting. 


Travel-conscious Camera Club 

Nutmegger CC, Hartford, Conn. char- 
tered a plane for their 1959 three week 
camera tour of Europe—69 members made 
the trip and loved every minute of it. The 
stay-at-home members threw a bon voyage 
party for the globe trotters who are talking 
about reciprocating with a Christmas party. 
Vice Pres. for Travel Fran Burnette is 
already asking for suggestions on next 
year’s “big trip” destination. Walter Pilpel 
is this year’s Pres. with Robert Green, 
V.P. for Photography, according to “Nut- 
megger News and Views.” 


UN Indians Hear Dr. Kothary at BCCA 

The Business CC Assoc. of New York 
City opened their season by presenting 
Dr. K. L. Kothary, FPSA, in his first formal 
appearance in this country on September 
24th. To add to the excitement BCAA had 
invited the entire United Nations Indian 
Delegation to attend the event. They all 
accepted, including the Chief Delegate. 
Dr. Kothary, from Palanpur, Bombay State, 
India, presented “Diamonds from Dust” 
and “India—a Portrait in Color” to an audi- 
ence of over 700 at the quarters of the 
Metropolitan Life CC.—-E. V. Mayer re- 
porting. 


Photo-Color Club, Worcester, Mass. 

A committee under Donald McPherson is 
busy putting together a slide show titled 
“Rambling Around New England” from 
color slides taken by club members. The 
show will be projected on February 7, 1960 
as one of the regular winter lectures of the 
Museum of Science and Industry, Daniels 
House, 21 Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Letter From Ludolf 


“Dear Olrick: I must tell you about the 
courage—and devotion to photography—of 
PSAers Tom and Honey Hose, two wonder- 
ful people who have done so much for the 
Color Photo Club of Staten Island. But for 
Tom’s tragic illness they would be in Eu- 
rope with the Con-Edison chartered photo 
flight. But Tom can barely get around and 
has to be helped from bed to wheelchair 
by Honey. In spite of this they managed 
to select a showing of prints (some were 
from your Stamford CC, I believe) for the 
S. I. Museum of Art and Science. Tom is 
determined to attend meetings of his club 
and will do so this week, with the aid of 
Honey. 

“Tom is taking radium treatments to out- 
wit the enemy attacking at the base of his 
brain, while he refuses to give up his dream 
of building a new home overlooking the 
bay and the New York skyline, his club 
activities, many more trips abroad to add 
to and improve the travelogues which Tom 
and Honey Hose have been showing to 
many clubs in the area. All his many 
friends are praying for Tom’s early re- 
covery.”—Ludolf Burkhardt. 


Have you sent your check for the 
Headquarters Improvement Fund? 
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NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER DAVID MATT FINDS G-E No. 5 FLASHBULBS 


JUST THE TICKET FOR LIGHTING DRAMATIC NIGHT SHOT 


“Last winter while doing a picture story on people who 
work nights in White River Junction, Vermont,” says 
David Matt of the Valley News, “I took the above photo- 


graph. My problem here was to 
preserve the night effect and still 
have enough detail in the darker 
areas to reproduce in our paper. I 
also wanted to stop down, so that 
the lights in the street would have 
the sunburst pattern. 

“My solution was to set my Rollei- 
flex on a tripod and use f/22 on 
bulb with a locking cable release. 




















I then fired three G-E No. 5 Flashbulbs to light the 
scene. (See diagram.) I masked the No. 5 Flashbulb 
closest to the camera with a cloth. Exposure time was 


about 20 seconds. It’s been my ex- 
perience that G-E is the bulb you 
can count on to deliver the punch 
you need every time!” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PAYS $50.00 upon 
acceptance of photographs illustrating 
difficult lighting problems you've solved 
with General Electric Flashbulbs. Send 
your picture with a detailed description 
to: Photo Lamp Dept., General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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aperture 
a distinguished quarterly 


¢ The Fall issue is devoted to the phi- 
losophy of Camera Work which Alfred 
Stieglitz developed. The monograph was 
prepared by Dorothy Norman. 


S/NGLE COPIES are available at $3.00 
Subscriptions: $6.00 a year, check or money order 
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72 WORTH UNION STREET + ROCHESTER 7, N. Y. 


Membership in PSA 
Makes a good Christmas Gift 








All You Need Is “Elbow-Room” 


SOLAR 


Does The Rest 


Requires only 3 sq. ft yet 
delivers the caliber of 
professional enlarge- 
ments that have made 
Solar Americas’ favorite 
Enlarger Buy for over 25 
yeors. 

Free 132 pg. Photo Dark- 
room Equipment Catalog. 
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WESTERN ZONE 





Hawaii Convention 


Nearly 100 persons from all major islands 
of the State of Hawaii attended the con- 
vention of the Camera Club Council of 
Hawaii on Kauai, the Garden Island, Sep- 
tember 5-7. PSA members and clubs were 
featured prominently in the proceedings. 
Host was the Kauai Camera Club, PSA. 

Larry S. Kadooka, A.R., PSA, was elected 
president of the Council and the Orchid 
Isle Camera Club of Hilo, PSA, will host 
the 1960 convention. Joe F. Konno, APSA, 
of Honolulu was elected Oahu vice presi- 
dent, and J. R. McConkey, A.R., PSA, of 
Lahaina, was chosen Maui vice president. 

The Rainbow Camera Club, PSA of 
Honolulu won the colorprint trophy 
donated by Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Hon. FPSA, 
and shared with the Maui Camera Club the 
Bert Tarleton Memorial trophy for B&W 
prints and color slides. 

K. K. Tagawa, PSA, was awarded Coun- 
cil Associate honors. 

Convention committee chairman in- 
cluded Urban M. Allen, D.R., PSA, Honors; 
Frances W. Palmerston, PSA, Nominating, 
and Thomas Bakken, PSA, Contest Rules. 

Other PSA members active in planning 
and carrying out the convention were 
Walter and Helen Davis, Helen Devereaux, 
Mrs. Phyllis A. Cooper, Stephen Duzsa, 
J. Herbert Ladd, and Michael Mazzola. 

Contest prizewinners included these PSA 
members: Joe F. Konno, APSA, Kaoru 
Nakaoka, Francis Palmerston, prints; J. 
Herbert Ladd (2), Monte Ito, slides; 
Thomas K. Bakken, Phyllis A. Cooper and 
Urban M. Allen, photo essays. 


Another PSA Chapter 


A meeting was held at the Leamington 
Hotel in Oakland on the 25th of October 
for the purpose of forming a PSA chapter. 
All who joined at that time would be 
chapter members and all PSAers in the area 
were urged to attend. Dr. Henry Viera 
semed to be the spark plug of the meeting 
as he has been most active in formation of 
this arm of our Society. 

This information came to use by way of 
Alfred C. Schwartz, APSA vice-chairman, 
PSA chapters committee. At the time of 
the writing of this news, which was right 
after the 20th of September, we are sorry 
that we could not get the notice to you 
early enough for you to attend this im- 
portant event. Remember, all news should 
come to us at least one and a half months 
prior to the dates of any photographic 
affairs. 


Our Forty-ninth State 


We seldom have news from Alaska, but 
at the time our news is being prepared for 
November, a letter arrived from Dr. Russell 
C. Smith, the District Representative of our 
largest state, telling of his great interest 
in photography and PSA. 

He states that there are three camera 
clubs in the interior in the regions of 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, and none in 
South East Alaska. The population in the 


Editor: A. H. Hilton, APSA 
Route 3, Box 787, Porterville, Calif. 





The Merced Camera Club acted as host 
to the San Joaquin Council at the September 
meeting in Merced and nearly one hundred 
persons attended the judging in the morning, 
followed by a luncheon, after which over 300 
slides accepted at the Merced International 
Nature Salon held in Merced during August 
were shown. 

Fred Hankins, left, of Taft judged the black 
and white prints, Al Hilton, APSA of Porter- 
ville, judged the pictorial slides, and Charles 
B. Harris of Merced judged the nature slides, 
with Douglas Conger, president of the local 
camera club. The judges and Mr. Conger are 
viewing the top black and white print selected. 
Pic by C. G. Barneli. 


South East is still on the small side and 
most of the picture shooters seem to be 
satisfied with a Brownie or other inexpen- 
sive camera and never on the serious side 
of the art as we are. 

Russell states that it will take lecturers 
and films, etc., to get these fine people 
started on the right track, and invites 
PSAers to come up and tour their immense 
state with lectures and programs which 
would give photography a great shot in the 
arm. Your writer has accepted this chal- 
lenge and is planning on such a tour next 
summer, similar to the tour last July of the 
Phegleys and Hiltons in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Could we hear from someone else in 
PSA who would be willing to help out on 
such a trip? It will be on a no-sponsor 
basis, but there should be a lot of fine 
shooting with your favorite camera. Let’s 
go! 


News from the Northwest 


A recent issue of Photo-Northwest car- 
ried black and white reproductions of the 
prints-of-the-year from 22 clubs of 
NWCCC. The top prints from two of these, 
Bremerton CC and £/67 CC, were made by 
the same man, Parke Weist. This issue of 
the photo magazine was chockful of good 
pictures, and also short features by various 
northwest shutterbugs including Hale Van 
Scoy, Bert Kendrick, Bill Biedel, Jim Stan- 
ford, Irene Dye and John Mardesich. 

Seattle Photographic Society members 
will be treated to a one-man Master Pic- 
torialist show in September by Edith Baxter 
who is also a three-star color photog in 
PSA. Another one of their members, a 
first-class “Tour Director,” is Ann Limerick. 
From the club bulletin, Caste RELEAsEs, 
it appears that all of their field trips are 
mighty well attended, and are real affairs. 

Spokane CC members entered 45 prints 
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Seica he only camera invited to the party 


This year is the 35th anniversary of 35mm photography, 
which is the same thing as saying it’s the 35th anniver- 
sary of Leica, the camera that started it all. The very 
first Leicas were masterpieces that revolutionized photog- 
raphy. Most of these early Leicas are still in top condition 
—evidence of the rugged precision and unwavering qual- 
ity built into every Leica. 


Today’s modern Leica—M-3 or M-2—embodies this same 
traditional Leica craftsmanship, plus an array of auto- 
matic features that make it easier than ever to benefit 
fully from the most important feature of all—Leica quality. 


fou’ll be surprised how easily you can harness Leica 
quality, how quickly it will make its presence felt in your 
pictures. See the Leica M-3 and M-2 today at your fran- 
chised Leica dealer. 


33389 
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Leica M-3 and Leica M-2 both feature automatic, multiple- 
frame viewfinders with automatic parallax compensation; 
both are available with the new 50mm Dual-Range Summi- 
cron f/2 lens(focusing and parallax compensation down to 19”). 
Leica M-3 with Dual-Range Summicron, $438; the new Leica 
M-2 with Dual-Range Summicron, $384. Illustrated coupled 
exposure meter is optional. Interchangeable Leitz lenses are 
available in focal lengths from 21mm to 400mm. 


LEICA: lifetime investment in photography 
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.- 468 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 16.N.¥V 
the wortead tamovues e odu ts of 
Ernsetlentz2 Gmbh Wetzriar Germe Satta 
LENSES PROJECTORS CAMERAS MICROSCOPES GINOCULARS 
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TRIPODS 


with the 
exclusive 





centerpost 


Linhof’s easy solution to the photographer's most 
vexing problem...shooting on uneven ground. 
DOES AWAY WITH MOST INDIVIDUAL LEG ADJUST- 
MENTS! A patented universal ball joint quickly 
and positively locks the camera at any angle or 
elevation. Eliminates the usual need for a tiltop. 


Linhof quality tripods are exceptionally light- 
weight, yet assure maximum stability. Made of 
HYDRONALIUM...finest aluminum alloy. Beauti- 
ful, smooth, corrosion resistant, anodized finish. 
Easy-operating instant-wedge clamps lock leg sec- 
tions securely. Retractable rubber tips expose 
steel spikes for sure grip anywhere... jam-proof 
camera platform prevents camera freezing when 
tightened down hard. 


Many other exclusive features! LINHOF precision 
amateur tripods are priced from $24.50 to $46.50. 
See them at your favorite dealer...or write for 
colorful, fully illustrated brochure. 
G~ wie n 
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on architectural subjects in August, and 
are presently planning to have a com- 
mentary on them by a well-known archi- 
tect. Another club, Film-Pack of Van- 
couver, Washington, became interested in 
the industrial motif, and turned in a large 
number of slides in their August competi- 
tion. This group is now planning club 
identification insignia. Winnie Van Sickle 
reporting. 


Kalispell, Montana 
For the first time in its eleven year 


history, the Flathead Camera Club of 
Kalispell, Montana, did not recess for the 





summer months. Instead of two meetings, 
they were cut to one and held in the park, 
picnic style, and in place of their regular 
competitions, they brought candid shots for 
display and discussion. 

In July a field trip was made to the 
International Park, Waterton, Alberta, 
Canada. The club was honored by visitors 
from camera clubs from Ohio and Cali- 
fornia. Six of their former active members 
were back for a visit this summer: Bob and 
Isabel Kruger of Riverside, California, Stan 
and Polly Huser of Bremerton £:67 Club 
and Bob and LaDonna Fehlburg of 
Billings, Montana.—Del Lyonais reporting. 





CANADIANA 


Reaction To Joining PSA 


Metro Movie Makers of Toronto, de- 
scribing itself as an amateur club of eights 
and sixteens, joined PSA during the past 
summer. Greetings and welcome. 

Writes Club bulletin editor Derek Davy, 
in MMM’s Sept. edition. ( quote ) 
Since the registration, I have been 
with all sorts of correspondence from the 
HQ of PSA. I have had PSA magazines, 
Camera Club formation ideas, Camera 
Club monthly bulletins, Motion Picture 
Division ideas, MPD bulletins, and a Di- 
rectory of all members worldwide in the 
Society. 

Let me say that here will be a wealth 
of help to our Club—if we take advantage 
of all the various benefits which they offer, 
(underlining is from the Bulletin) and 
all for only $12 a year out of our Club 
funds. ( Unquote ). 

Here is a CC, which, from the drop of 
the hat, gets away to a good start. The 
MMM is a small group, some 25 members. 
To get ideas on how other movie clubs 
conduct their affairs, Derek Davy has 
written many similar groups in Canada, 
USA, and the UK. 

He acknowledges replies from several 
clubs in those countries, all of which 
prompt him to comment on the complete 
willingness of others to be of help with 
ideas. It is indeed gratifying, he says, to 
find such a close esprit-de-corps, a together- 
ness among amateur filmers. Goes on to 
express appreciation to clubs in London, 
Eng., Edinburgh, Scotland, New York, 
Montreal and others, for willingness to put 
MMM on their mailing list, in return for 
exchange courtesy. Good idea? 


Sarnia Photochromatic 


Sarnia, too, is cashing in on its PSA 
affiliation by prolific use of Recorded Lec- 
ture programming. October they'll see and 
hear Robert Speck’s “Color Portrait 
Photography.” November, “The Story of 
Composition,” by Vella Finne. December, 
“Children as Subjects,” by John W. Super. 
January, “Let’s Take Nature Pictures,” by 
Ruth Sage Bennett. February, “Let's 
Change the Subject,” by Dr. C. F. Coch- 
ran. April, “My Camera in Search of a 
Subject,” by Fred Archer. 

Photochromatic of Sarnia, following the 
example of many PSA clubs, announced its 


Editor: Rex Frost, FPSA 
37 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


full season’s program, ahead of the open- 
ing meeting. 


Foothills, Calgary 


October programming for the Foothills, 
Calgary Club features “Children as Sub- 
jects,” by Dr. John Super. 

A notation in their club bulletin says 
Olive and Charlie Everest represented them 
at the CPAC convention in Vancouver, 
late July, and reported to their Sept. get 
together. 


Chatham 


Last season Chatham CC took ninth 
place out of 47 in PSA’s Class AA national 
slide contests. This season, according to 
their bulletin “Out of Focus,” they're hit- 
ting out for the jackpot. 

Also taking advantage of PSA facilities, 
OOF announces Chatham’s movie makers 
are going to enjoy a course designed by 
the MPD, for associate PSA clubs, as an- 
nounced recently. It’s an 18-lesson, 2-year 
course, prepared by Geo. W. Cushman. 
Inquiries concerning this should be sent to 
Mrs. Esther Cooke, 407 Spring St., Albany 
3, N. Y. 


North West CC, Port Arthur 


It’s quite a compliment when a Canadian 
is asked to tour-lead a picture-seeking trip, 
particularly when the tour is in the desert 
country of the US—Zion, Bryce, Grand, 
Arches, Capitol Reef, etc. 

This compliment was paid, however, to 
Nelson Merrifield, Port Arthur, Ont’s much 
travelled ambassador, when he took a 
TTLT group to what he describes as his 
favorite desert country in September. 

Nelson had an entry in the Emde Slide 
sequence, titled “Ice Harvest.” It didn’t 
win a prize, but was found interesting 
enough to ask his permission to show it 
along with the winners at the Convention. 


Hamilton Stereo 


Circuit Master, bulletin of Hamilton 
Stereo, pays tribute to Bill Harris, who has 
been named to the Presidency for the fifth 
consecutive year, which, to the best of 
your Editor’s knowledge, is a record in 
Canadian CC’s. 

Under the heading “Our Grateful 
Thanks,” it points up that Bill Harris 
started the Club back in 1954, has been 
its mentor, guiding light, staunchest sup- 
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GIFTS 


that give new pleasur 
in photography... 


ontaflex 


The ingenious design and splendid performance 
of this famous camera will thrill the most expert 
photographer. Its ease of operation makes it equally 
ideal for the less experienced. Gives perfect control 
for perfect shots. 


Contaflex SUPER 


has built-in exposure meter coupled to the diaphragm. 
Sighting, focusing and checking of exposure are all com- 
bined in one eyepiece. Rangefinder and ground-glass are 
seen in center of view, needle of exposure meter at right. 
No obstruction of view. Has convertible Zeiss Tessar 
f/2.8 lens and Synchro Compur MXV shutter to 1/500. 


Contaflex SUPER, $199. Contaflex RAPID, without built-in meter, $169 
Contafiex PRIMA with built-in meter, $149 
Contaflex ALPHA without meter, $109 
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CONTINA-matic III IKONETTE 


Popular 35mm camera with exposure meter A sturdy 35mm camera with two-tone grey 

coupled to lens diaphragm. One control auto- body in attractive streamline design. Rapid 

matically gives shutter speed and f/ setting for lever advances film, cocks shutter and makes 

a perfect exposure. Convertible Pantar f/2.8 exposure. Signal in viewfinder shows whether 

lens. Prontor SLK shutter to 1/300. $89. camera is ready to shoot. Novar f/3.5 lens. 
Other Contina models from $55. Pronto flash shutter to 1/200. $29.95 
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english edition 


the monthly international magazine for 
photographic art and science. 


‘Camera’ deals with all branches of 
photography and their applications in 
relation to present-day development. 

In its pages the most diverse subjects 
are compared or contrasted on the plane 
of ideas and of facts, of aesthetics and 
of practice. 


has won a place in the specialist press 

as an indispensable review for all 
organisations as well as for all individuals 
interested in the manifold aspects of 
photography as much from the viewpoint 
of creative work and technical methods 

as from that of application and 

utilization. 


Subscription in U.S.A. is $4.50 for 6 mos. 
$8 for 12 mos. May be placed with K. 
Heitz Import Co., 480 Lexington Ave. 
N. Y. 17 of Rayelle Publications, 76 W. 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44. Pa. 











PSA LIGHTER 





Made by Zippo, a distinctive 
lighter of excellent quality, en- 
graved with PSA onlin in blue 
enamel. (Instructions with lighter 
tell how to have monogram or 
signature engraved on other 
side.) An excellent gift for a 


PSAer. 
$4.75 
(In Sterling silver $18.50) 


Sold only by 
Photographic Society of 
America 


2005 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











porter and hardest worker ever since. He 
has gotten us out of countless jams, formu- 
lated the policies which make the Club the 
success it is today, and helped out more 
than once when the treasury was bare. 

He provided a meeting place for the 
first 4 years of Club history, and carried 
on 99 per cent of the gigantic job of cor- 
respondence, as well as acting as Secre- 
tary of every circuit at one time or 
another. 

Under his guidance the VM _ division 
steadily increased, and it is entirely to his 
credit that not one member has ever 
dropped out. Our most heartfelt, Thanks. 

A fine tribute indeed, and well earned. 
It's good to see it in print too. Too many 
CC’s think these things, but never express 
them. 

Oh yes, in case any stereo fans read 
this and would like to join one of Hamil- 
ton’s numerous stereo circuits, coast to 
coast in Canada and much of the U.S., 
you'll know whom to write. This address 
127 Mountain Park Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 

Dorothy Sokolowski, who continues as 
Editor of Circuit Master bulletin, has been 
named Honorary President of Hamilton 
Stereo Club. Her address 312 E. Wiscon- 





Which emphasizes the club’s international 
character. 


Victoria, B. C. 


Still another season started with a PSA 
recorded lecture. September meeting of 
Victoria CC got the season away with 
Vella Finne’s “Story of Composition.” 
October's meeting will show PSA Lecture 
No. 28, “Color Portrait Photography,” by 
Robert Speck. 


Montreal Objective 


June membership of Montreal CC was 
146. Objective for this season, according 
to President Gino Maddalena’s opening 
greeting is 200. A reminder that the For- 
ward Look among Club officials, points 
the way to progress. 


The Passing Years 


Just in passing, this edition of the 
Canadian Territorial Column for PSA 
Journal completes ten years handling this 
assignment. It’s been a pleasure. ( And it’s 
been well done, Rex. Always on time, 
always at least interesting, occasionally an 
outstanding suggestion for all. Our thanks, 





sin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis., USA. too.—db.) 
Editor: J. L. Zakany 
SOUTH OF THE BORDER V. Carranza 69, Mexico, D.F. 


Cuba 


Antonio Cernuda, PSA, for the 2nd year 
in a row has won the Gold Trophy for the 
best film of 1959 & also the award for the 
best in the scenario class with “Ten Cents.” 
in (Por 2° ano consecutivo ha ganado la Copa 
de Oro, para la mejor pelicula de 1959, y 
también el ler premio en la cateforia de 
argumentos, con “Diez Centavos,” en) Aus- 
tralia. 


Mexico 


Paul Yarrows, PSA, Two-Star Color & 
B&W exhibitor, prominent member of (Ex- 
hibidor 2 Estrellas en Color y B. y N.,, 
prominente socio del) Photo Guild of Detroit, 
PSA, last Sept. travelled thru the Central 
Circuit of Mexico, in the company of movie 
photographer (el pasado sept. viajé por el 
Circuito Central de Mexico, accompanado por 
el fotégrajo de cine) Hank Reye, to film 
scenes for a movie by psychiatrist (tomando 
escenas para la pelicula del Psiquiatra) Dr. 
Jemes Clark Moloney, on the psychology of 
the USA mother vs. the Mexican mother in 
raising their children. He was entertained 
by Ye Ed & Wife, visiting CFM, when in 
(sobre la psicologia de la madre de EE. UU. 
comparada con la de la madre Mexicana en 
la crianza de sus hijos. Fué agasajado por 
este Editor y Sra., visitando el CFM, en su 
estancia en) Mexico, D. F. 

F. Lopez Alvarez, Secr. of (del) Salon 
Internacional de Mexico 1959, carrying prac- 
tically the entire burden of management 
from the beginning, has been promoted to 
Salon Chairman, on the resignation of (en 
que ha desarrollado practicamente toda la 
labor de organizacion, ha sido ascendio a 
Director, por la renuncia de) Manuel Edo 
Mosquera. 

Universidad Nacional de Mexico, last Au- 
gust organized a series of lectures at the 
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Engineering Faculty Auditorium by: (el pa- 
sado agosto organizé un ciclo de conferen- 
cias en el auditorio de la Facultad de In- 
genieria, por:) Ing. Luis Struck, on Aerial 
Survey Photography (sobre Fotogrametria) : 
Prof. Carlos Margain, on Archeological Pho- 
tography (sobre Fotografia Arqueoldgica): 
Prof. Enrique Galindo, on Photographic 
Technique (sobre Técnica Fotografica); & 
(y) J. L. Zakany, on Creative Color Photog- 
raphy (sobre Fotografia Creativa en Color); 
who has been awarded Three-Star ratings in 
slides by (quién ha sido reconocido como 
Exhibidor 3 Estrellas en transparencias por) 
Nature and (y) Stereo Divisions. 

The Mexican Delegation to the PSA Con- 
vention, including Ye Ed & Wife & her sister 
left (La Delegacién Mexicana a la Conven- 
cién Anual incluyendo a este Editor y Sra., 
y su hermana, salieron el pasado) Sept. 30, 
via American Airlines, to (a) Chicago, 
where they spent four days previous to head- 
ing for (en donde pasaron 4 dias previos a 
su salida para) Louisville. Many thanks for 
courtesies received from (Muchas gracias 
por la cortesias vecibidas de) J. Musser 
Miller, Lewis F. Miller, Conrad Hodnik, 
Henry Erskine & wives (y Sras.), Lenore 
Bliss Hayes and other PSAers in the Windy 
City. (y otros socios de la PSA en Chicago). 





INTERNATIONAL 


One of the most popular among the In- 
ternational Exhibits now traveling in 
America, is a selection of thirty-two prints 
from the 1959 Pictorial Group Exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. 

Of the thirty-two photographers repre- 
sented, seven have been honored as As- 
sociates and thirteen as Fellows by their 
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POWER PACK SO SMALL FLASH HEAD SO SMALL 
IT FITS IN YOUR POCKET IT LOOKS LIKE A METER 


NEW BRAUN POGK sie PAX Electronic Flash 


Scientific breakthrough: never-ending research plus the desire for the ultimate are 
responsible for the completely new BRAUN F-60 POCKET-PAK...unique in size, 
weight, and performance. The fully transistorized, high-quality electronic flash has a 
20-0z. power pack that fits in your pocket, and a 3-oz. flash head the size of a package 
of cigarettes...the compactness amateurs and professionals have been dreaming 
about! A transistorized monitor circuit assures uniform output for every flash. The 
POCKET-PAK delivers remarkably even illumination over a 65° field, ideally suited 
even for wide-angle lenses, a 1/1000 second flash, and a Kodachrome guide number 
of 32—equal to that of much bulkier units. The POCKET-PAK also features a main- 
tenance-free, rechargeable Nickel Cadmium battery with constant voltage output 
for constant recycle time of 10 seconds, built-in exposure calculator dial for correct 
aperture settings, and super-tough grey Polyamid plastic housing. Complete with 
recharging unit (not shown), only $74.50. 
arflun Available at all franchised Leica dealers. 


—trer-t>-t>-04 E. LEITZ, INC., 468 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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stereo . 
camera © 


“Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” 
— Michelangelo 


As in a few fine motor cars or a few fine watches, Realist’s basic excellence 
of design and performance has precluded frequent model changes merely for 
the sake of novelty. Instead, the new Realist Custom Stereo represents the 
triumph of “small things made perfect” to bring you the finest precision 
instrument ever built for stereo photography. 


The crisp functional styling that won Realist a place in Milan's Interna- 
tional Design Show is still there — but subtly brought up to date. The new 
f:2.8 lens system reflects the combination of new rare-earth glasses and im- 
proved skills which have revolutionized the optical industry. Realist’s new 
optically matched lenses have a resolving power up to 300 lines per milli- 
meter. The simplicity of operation that has made Realist the choice of 
amateur as well as professional is retained — and quietly brought to an even 
higher degree of loading and handling ease. 


There's a lot to talk about ...a lot to enjoy — and still more reason to step 
up to the fun and excitement of matchless stereo photography in the new 
Realist Custom Stereo! Experience the feel and look of excellence at your 
camera dealer's! Retail price. $215.00. 


The World Famous Realist Stereo Camera Made Better Than Ever! 


Roabiat: ASU... subsidiary of the DAVID WHITE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


makers of fine optical equipment for over 60 years » 2051 North 19th Street, Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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Society, which is an indication of the qual- 


ity to be expected. The prints range from 
the nostalgic, very “English” soft focus 
landscapes, to bold manner presentations. 
Representative of the collection are a night 
scene at Westminster, by F. A. Weemys, 
ARPS, portraits by Miss G. L. Alison, 
FRPS, Donald S. Herbert, FRPS, and T. I. 
Williams, and landscapes by G. Maclen- 
nan, ARPS, and C. W. Johnson, FRPS. 
Almost every viewer would have his own 
special preferences among the notable 
| prints of this very noteworthy show. 

The “Royal” with a commentary by W 
H. Shorey, APSA, is traveling in the West 
ern Zone in 1959-60. If your club is inter- 
ested in viewing the exhibit or one of - 
number of others equally fine, write to 
Oliver Rockwog, West Coast Distributor, 
5244 Lathrop Street, Los Angeles 32, Cal- 
ifornia.— Wilson Shorey 








Obituaries 








L. P. Clerc 


Louis Philippe Clerc, Hon. FPSA, and 
holder of many other honors in the photo- 
| graphic and scientific fields, died suddenly 
| at his home in Paris on September 7, 1959. 
M. Clerc had a long and distinguished 
record as teacher, author and editor. An 


Journal for October, 1952, at the time of 
his receiving the Honorary Fellowship of 
our Society. 


| 
| account of his work will be found in the 


Alfred J. Stewart, APSA 


With a long record of service to both 


| photography and the Society, the death of 
| Al Stewart on August 20 terminated a 


career devoted to helping others often at 
a great sacrifice to his own convenience. 


| A member of PSA since 1949, Al was lead- 


| ing exhibitor in color in 1951-52, Chair- 





man of the Nature Division in 1953, APSA 
in 1953, teacher, judge, lecturer, exhibitor, 
hard worker and all around good fellow. 
He was active in the program of the Town 
Meetings in California. He is survived by 
his wife, Irene. 


F. Ross Altwater, FPSA 


F. Ross Altwater of Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
in his sleep at the age of 73. He had been, 
for 50 years, one of his city’s outstanding 
commercial photographers. He served 26 
years as an officer of the Pittsburgh Salon, 
8 of them as President, 11 as Hon. Pres. 
His red goid-toned prints of hot metal 
and glass have hung in many international 
salons. 


John W. Snyder 


John W. Snyder, a PSAer since 1951, 
has passed away in his retirement home 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. A member of the 
Ft. Dearborn-Chicago CC, he was also a 
charter member of the Sunshine City CC. 
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Once upon a summer weekend, I went up to the Chalet 
Club at Lake Lure. A guest from Pennsylvania—I'll call her 
Betts, because that really is her name—showed color pic- 
tures the first evening. 
¢ ws | d They were beautiful pictures—pictures of flowers, birds, 
piri luda O bubbles of water, wings of insects—colorful, delicately sun- 
lit cr opalescent with raindrops. 
How spiritual, I thought. Peaceful, dreamy. What a 
wonderful hobby—full of inspiring and uplifting thoughts. 
“Want to go out with me tomorrow?” Betts asked. “You 
can hold the lights for me.” 
This innocent invitation brought to mind a picture of 
H. her daintily snapping delightful objects, while I stood like 
a Vi (SA t spring, or the Statue of Liberty, holding high the torch. 
The next day I strolled out with her through the fragrant 
woods. They were particularly fragrant, because it hap- 
pened to be raining. We strolled the first hundred yards; 
after that, we climbed, somewhat in the manner of a 
Hitchcock picture. 
Betts was stalking mushrooms. I looked around and 
saw not one mushroom. But the woods were full of them; 
° * she began to point them out to me everywhere. 
by Harriet Doar There soa ty millions and millions of gorgeously- 
‘ colored, intricately-designed mushrooms—growing under 
logs, or on the edge of cliffs, or trailing above cold, tur- 
bulent streams. Anywhere that was practically inaccessible 
to a creature with feet larger than a muskrat's. 

Mine do happen to be. 

Photography, I discovered, requires the flexibility of a 
contortionist, the stamina of a packhorse and the sure- 
footedness of a mountain goat. 

I bent over backward to acquire these characteristics. 
I mean I really did. And forward, sideward, upside down 
and on the bias. Have you ever tried to light a mushroom 
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NOW! FOCUS AND CHANGE SLIDES 


Supreme ease for you and supreme brilliance for your slides are now possible 
with the new remote-control Pradovit F projector, created by the makers 

of the LEICA. Now, from as far away as 14 feet from the projector, 

you have precision push-button control over both slide changing and focusing! 
Push-button remote control is not an “extra” on the Pradovit 

—it is standard equipment! 


And the highly corrected optical system of the Pradovit F delivers 

an incredibly brilliant screen image. The Pradovit “300” outperforms 
many 500-watt projectors. The optical system is superb: 

Hektor f/2.5 lens (in any of 4 focal lengths), coated aspheric condenser, 
specially designed reflector and heat filter. 


See the new Pradovit for yourself. You'll be surprised to see how quickly 
an automatic projector can recycle, how quietly it can operate, how well it can 
intermix 35mm and Superslides, or cardboard and glass-mounted slides. 





Take your favorite color slides to your Leica dealer. Let him show you 
how good they really are—on a Pradovit. 


Pradovit FR te-Control Projector complete with 300-watt bulb, 
100mm (4”) Hektor f/2.5 lens, remote-control focusing and changing, 
30-slide magazine, and snap-on cover. $168.00 

Ultrasonic, Cord-Free Remote Control: 

Two high-frequency signals control 

focusing and changing from up to a hundred feet away. 

Ideal for lecturers and teachers. $99.00 
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growing under a log? Especially when the log is poised 
over the Bottomless Pools? 

We took pictures of red mushrooms, yellow mushrooms, 
bulb-shaped mushrooms, pie-shaped mushrooms, mush- 
rooms smooth and mushrooms wrinkled, mushrooms with 
little halos and mushrooms with little slippers. 

We took pictures of their faces and pictures of their 
feet. The most entrancing mushrooms, like the most en- 
trancing people, were the poisonous ones. They would 
have garnished any witch’s brew. 

We walked, roughly, twenty-nine and one-half miles. 
Very roughly. 

When we finally made it back to the car, soaked, bruised 
and bleeding, but triumphant, I still had a faint idea that 
I might like to take up photography. 

“By the way,” I asked Betts, “what does this equipment 
cost?” 

“Cost? Well, what I have with me comes to-—-oh, some- 
thing less than a thousand.” 

“You, uh . . . you sell some of the prints?” 

“Sell some of them?” she echoed vaguely, as if I had 
spoken in a foreign language. 

Then the enormity of my query sank in. “SELL some 
of them,” she cried. “SELL .. . !” 

When photography is a hobby, it seems, you send prints 
—at your own expense, of course—all over the country, in 
pursuit of handsome little ribbons, decorated with hand- 
some little seals. 

It was even more spiritual than I had thought. 

For the rest of that weekend, my hobby was crawling— 
very, very slowly—from my bed to the porch overlooking 
the valley. There I eased myself—carefully, very carefully— 
into a chaise longue, where I took up a new hobby: bird- 
watching. I watched for eagles to come out and fly from 
peak to peak. 


FROM 
ANYWHERE 
IN THE ROOM... 


NEW LEITZ PRADOVIT F 





None came. It was the most restful Lobby I ever almost 


had. 





REMOTE-CONTROL PROJECTOR 


BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN EVERY COLOR SLIDE 


Oistributors 


Cater 


LEICA CAMERAS - 
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@. Leitz, Inc... 468 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. N.Y. 
the wortd-famous products of 
Ernest Leitz Gm. bv... Wetziar, Germany-—Ernst Leitz Canada itd 
LENSES - MICROSCOPES - BINOCULARS 
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PSA 
Recorded Lecture 
PROGRAM 


The Recorded Lecture Program 
offers the following programs for 
your club. Each program consists 
of a set of 2x2 slides and a tape- 


recorded commentary, average 
length, 50 min. 
. 
JUST RELEASED 
Transparency Overlays 
4 & 
. 
- ‘ ter At 
. 
Peek ver The Shoulders 
7 


An Analysis of Recognized Salon Prints 


For a complete list with full de- 
scription of all RLP Lectures see 
the latest RLP Catalog. 


Orders for Le« 


should be 


before the date 


tures 


1 at least 45 days 


wing 
A os e charge is made for eacl 
ture. For clubs which are members 
f PSA, the service charge is $5, plus 
1 deposit of $20 which is returned 
request. Your first order should 
' with a $25 check. t 

nd service charge 

( I wi h have not used a le« 
na want to order, or want in 
ation, or a catalog should write to: 


Mrs. Irma Bolt 


Director of Distribution 
Woodhull, Ill. 








Kecarded 
Leetures 






Editor: Charles L. Martin 
Route 3, Box 779 
Excelsior, Minn. 











RLP/PSAers at an impromptu meeting. Top 


row: Ted Bolt, Jeannie Pfeiffer, Raymond 
Good. Middle row: Clarence Simmons, Irma 
Bolt, Charles Martin, Nevah Simmons, Lester 
Wilkinson. Down front: Fred Kuehl, who also 
snapped the picture. 


This month’s RLP News Column is very 
respectfully dedicated to a group on the 
Recorded Lectures Program Committee 
who work behind the scenes. There are 
similar groups in each organized part of 
PSA. The PSAers I'm referring to are those 
who work getting a New RLP Lecture 
ready for viewing by your club. These 
dedicated PSAers work many, many hours 
on their individual RLP Tasks. And, it is 
not unusual for camera enthusiasts in their 
own home towns to be completely unaware 
of this work. 

To help you understand the magnitude 
of the work done by these RLPers is the 
purpose of this column. I believe you will 
best understand what they are doing if 
you are given a brief run-down of how a 
lecture is produced by your R.L.P. 

After an RLP Lecturer has assembled 
the pictures and text for a lecture the pro- 
duction folks take over and get the lecture 
ready for you. A suitable tape must be cut, 
edited, and many duplicates made. Every 
effort is made to give you the very best 
possible recording. Then the lecture leaves 
the realm of RLP for passage by a PSA 
Board of Review. After the lecture and 
tape have been approved by the Review 
Board it is returned to the hands of the 
Committee. There is now about six months 
work before the lecture is ready for your 
club’s viewing. 

Each original slide or print of the lec- 
turer is carefully copied to assure maximum 
quality. Title and sub-title slides must be 
made. The lecture is also reviewed for 
publicity And, separate copy 
made ready for Journal Divisional Bulletin, 
ind non-PSA publications. Fifteen dupli- 


purposes. 





cates must be made of each of the lecture’s 
783 slides. That makes 1,095 slides to be 
mounted in glass and assembled into sets 
for distribution purposes. In each of the 
steps mentioned there is constant checking 
and rechecking to make certain the high 
quality standards of PSA and RLP are 
maintained. 

Why are so many sets of a lecture neces- 
sary? A single set of a lecture can only 
be viewed 12 to 15 times in a year. And, 
over 650 PSA Member Clubs are users of 
our lectures. Because of this very popu- 
larity we have nine different areas of dis- 
tribution to serve you. Each area has a set 
of the lecture. We must keep a reserve 
available to serve as replacements for dam- 
aged or lost slides and sets. Accidents can, 
and unfortunately do, happen while a lec- 
ture is in transit. We must be ready to 
meet these emergencies. 

As you read this account of what goes 
into the production of an RLP Lecture 
aren't you amazed at such devotion by 
these folks working for PSA? There must 
be some very good reason for all of this 
volunteer work. There is! It is the very 
fundamental ideal of R.L.P. “To provide 
the Member Clubs of PSA with better pro- 
grams through the use of projected slides 
and tape recorded lectures.” The only pay- 
ment received by the lecturer and these 
workers is in the knowing that they have 
done a job well. Their satisfaction is in the 
number of clubs that are using the fruits 
of their labors. 

If you would like to learn more about 
the 30 different RLP Lectures now avail- 
able, how to order them, and how to use 
them, you will receive an immediate an- 
swer by writing Mrs. Irma Bolt of Wood- 
hull, Il. Clubs which are now users may 
contact their own Area Distributor, of 
course. 


Headquarters Drive 
Off To Good Start 


First returns from the Convention and 
the weeks immediately following indicate 
a wide interest on the part of PSA mem- 
bers in the project to improve our Head- 
quarters Building and step up the effici- 
ency of the facilities. No report of the 
actual dollar returns had been prepared 
at press time, but the number of checks 
received is such as to cause pleased smiles. 
While many large gifts have been received 
the drive is reaching down to the grass 
roots as evidenced by the many $10 checks. 
The drive will continue until our goal is 
reached, according to Irv Lawres, Chair- 
man of the committee. 


Bodine Makes Offer 


A. Aubrey Bodine, FPSA, one of the 
great exhibitors of all time and author of 
several photographic books, has offered to 
contribute to the Headquarters Improve- 
ment Fund 35% of the gross income from 
either or both of his books purchased by 
PSAers or clubs at this time. “Chesapeake 
Bay and Tidewater” at $10 a copy and 
“My Maryland” at $8.75 are the books 
which may be ordered from Mr. Bodine, 
805 Park Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. Mention 
this offer when ordering. 
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Honors Awarded 60 


At Convention 


Honorary Fellow, 2 Honorary Members, 16 Fellows, 
41 Associates, Receive Certificates at Louisville 


Sixty members of PSA were awarded 
their certificates at the annual Honors 
Banquet which closed the Louisville 
Convention on Saturday evening, Oct. 
10. Presentations were made by Pres. 
Mel Phegley and Honors Chairman De- 
Witt Bishop before an audience of 
several hundred members and _ their 
families and friends. 


HONORARY FELLOW 
Donald McMaster 


For his general service to photog- 
raphy—his untiring devotion to the 
promotion of amateur photography 
throughout the world, his exemplifica- 
tion of high ideals in the business world 
and for his attainment as an exhibition 
photographer. 


HONORARY PSA 
M. M. Phegley 


In recognition of his great service to 
the Society, particularly during his term 


as President—1955-1959. 
Doris Martha Weber 


For her devotion to the Society and 
her unselfish work to the advancement 
of the individual members. 


FELLOW 


Nestor Barrett 

For his many years of great service to 
the Society and to its members through 
constant and consistent efforts to the 
advancement of photography. 


Max E. Baumberger 

For his achievement in both mono- 
chrome and color photography and for 
the many services to the Society and 
his fellow photographers through his en- 
thusiasm in sharing his ideas and ideals 
of the beauty of the photegraphic art. 


Norman R. Brice 
For his achievement as a photogra- 
pher, as an exhibitor and for his services 
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to the Society and his fellow photog- 
raphers. 


Lyall F. Cross 

For his untiring and unselfish effort 
in promoting photography on a local 
and national scale and for his services 
to the Society. 


Caryl R. Firth 

For her loyalty and sincerity to the 
Society and its members and for her fine 
record in both monochrome and color 


photography. 
Audrey Gingrich 


For her outstanding and continued 
service rendered the Photographic So- 
ciety of America, and for her high per- 
sonal proficiency in nature photography. 


Earl E. Krause 

For his pioneering stereo photog- 
raphy especially in the Chicago area, 
his services to the Society and its mem- 
bers and his willingness to impart his 
knowledge by teaching, lecturing and 
writing towards improving the technical 
standards of modern stereo photog- 
raphy. 


Lorena Medberry 

For her organizational activity with 
camera clubs, for her exhibition record 
of Color slides and Motion Pictures and 
for her services especially in the Nature 
Division. 


Loren M. Root 

For his many years of service to ama- 
teur photography through lecturing, 
judging and exhibiting, his untiring ef- 
forts in the promotion of camera club 
activities and his services to the Society. 
Alfred C. Schwartz 

For his willing, conscientious and ef- 
fective use of his recognized talents as 
a photographer, writer, teacher, judge, 
speaker and organizer for the betterment 
of photography. 


John T. Sherman 


For his untiring efforts on behalf of 


camera clubs in his area, his services to 
the Society and for his dissemination of 
his knowledge towards furthering 
photography as an art form. 


Lewis A. Trapp 

For his conspicuous leadership in 
color slide work both in local and na- 
tional circles and his many years of 
photographic exhibiting, writing, lec- 
turing and organizational activity. 


Dr. Gordon B. White 


For his fine salon record, his repeated 
services as judge, his organizational 
ability giving of his time to assist others 
in finding their way in photography; 
and his long and continuing services to 
the Society and photography. 


Ted R. Farrington 

For outstanding photographic ability 
in both monochrome and color and for 
services to the Society and photography. 


C. Verne Klintworth 

For his achievement as a photog- 
rapher, as an exhibtor, and for his ser- 
vices to the Society and his fellow 
photographers. 


ASSOCIATE 


Harry Baltaxe 

For the promotion of photography 
through his activity in camera clubs, 
color slides and color print shows and 
his activities as teacher and lecturer. 


William J. Barrett 

For his services as a writer, speaker, 
judge, commentator and for his un- 
selfish giving of his time and talents to 
the advancement of photography. 


Frank B. Bayless 

For his services to photography and 
photographers as organizer, lecturer and 
judge and for his fine exhib‘tion record. 


John Beranek 

For his long outstanding record of 
service to the betterment of photo- 
graphic techniques imparted to the 
many beginners in photography and for 
his proven abilities and inspirational 
leadership as a photographer, lecturer 
and teacher. 


Joseph A. Bernstein 

For his contributions to organized 
photography in the field of public rela- 
tions and administration and his many 
other services to the Society. 


John T. Caldwell, Jr. 

For his many services to photography 
and to the Society by his leadership in 
the work shop program and for his 
record in both monochrome and color 
exhibition. 
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Leslie A. Campbell 

For his outstanding service to the 
Society and photography in general 
through lecturing and teaching, and for 
his exhibition record. 


Dr. Robert M. Cochran 

For his unselfish and untiring services 
to the Society and his organizational 
work with camera clubs, his contribu- 
tions to civic, medical and Red Cross 
and for photographic publicity and 
education in and around the central 
area. 


J. Joseph deCourcelle 

For his many years of service to 
photography and the Society and for his 
organizational work especially in the 
Motion Picture Division. 


Jean M. Edgcumbe 

For her many services to photography 
and to the Society especially in the realm 
of nature and color and for her exhibi- 
tion record, 


Clarence G. Einhaus 

For his proficiency in various fields 
of photography, particularly motion 
picture and for his many contributions 
to photography in general. 


Eric L. Ergenbright 

For his many contributions to the 
field of color photography on an inter- 
national scope, his spreading to many 
people the enjoyment of photography, 
and travel through which has come a 
better understanding and friendship 
among the people of many lands. 


Henry H. Erskine 

For his many services to his fellow 
photographers and to the Society and 
his organizational work, especially in the 
field of stereo photography. 


Vary W. Ferguson 

For her keen interest in nature 
photography and services rendered to 
camera clubs by lecturing and judging. 


J. Wallace Galloway 

For his services to the Society and 
photography in the Province of Alberta 
and for his excellent exhibition record. 


Don Gillies 

For his outstanding leadership in the 
field of amateur photography in Cali- 
fornia by his unselfish contributions to 
further the success of both old and new 
organizations and as lecturer and judge. 


Walter J. Goldsmith 


For his services to photographers and 
to the Society, and his organizational 
and promotional work in the field of 
stereo photography. 

Fred Hankins 


For his many services to his fellow 
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photographers and to the Photographic 
Society of America by his continued ef- 
forts to help others, his excellent photo- 
graphic record and for his being a 
great humanitarian. 


Lionel E. Herrmann 

For his contribution to photography 
in general and his services to the Society 
by his organizational work, teaching, 
lecturing and exhibition record. 


Lee N. Hon 

For his exceptional devotion and gen- 
erous giving of his time to many proj- 
ects undertaken for the Society and for 
his administrative ability in stimulating 
club activities to the benefit of his fel- 
low photographers. 


Ernest F. Humphrey 

For his sincere devotion to photog- 
raphy and to the Society expressed in 
his untiring and unselfish efforts toward 
furthering the art of movie making. 


Harold Johnson 

For his untiring efforts in the promo- 
tion of photography both nationally and 
on a local level, particularly in color, 
nature and stereo. 


Pearl Johnson 

For her untiring efforts in the promo- 
tion of photography both nationally and 
on a local level, particularly in color, 
nature and stereo. 


A. R. Karnosh 

For his high proficiency in many 
photographic techniques and fine artis- 
try in the creation of both monochrome 
and color prints, color slides and stereo. 


R. V. Kendall 

For his great interest in furthering the 
advancement of photography through 
the years. His great skill in the many 
pictorial processes and his continued 
help to fellow photographers through 
teaching, writing and lecturing. 


Adolph Kohnert 

For his promotion of and dedication 
to photography and his many services 
to his fellow photographers and the 
Society. 


Joe F. Konno 

For his many services to photography 
and to the Society through teaching, 
lecturing, writing and for his excellent 
photographic record. 


John J. Lloyd 

For his willing and unselfish service 
to his fellow photographers and to the 
Society, and for his achievement in the 
field of motion picture photography. 


Jack T. Lynch, Jr. 
For his outstanding leadership in 
promoting photography in his area, en- 





couraging and developing new talent. 


Estelle Marker 

For her leadership in photographic 
activities in her area and for her many 
services to photography through writing, 
lecturing, teaching and exhibiting. 


Eugenia D. Norgaard 

For her many services to the Society 
and to photography in general through 
lecturing, teaching, organizational work 
and for her excellent exhibition record. 


George W. Parker 

For his many services to photography 
and to the Society through organization, 
lecturing and for his services rendered 
to both the beginner and advanced 
photographer. 


Alicia H. Parry 

For her services to her fellow photog- 
raphers by judging, lecturing, teaching 
and her excellent exhibition record. 


Bernard G. Purves 

For his unselfish giving of his time to 
assist and encourage others in the ad- 
vancement of photography and for his 
many services to the Society and its 
members. 


Glen Roberts 

For his tireless devotion to the promo- 
tion of photographic activities in the 
Chicago area, as well as lecturing, 
judging and instructing. 


George Wilbur Robinson 

For his services to photography and 
the Society by his organizational work 
with camera clubs, and for his profici- 
ency in nature print and slide photog- 
raphy. 


Seton Rochwite 

For his excellent record: of service to 
photography, especially in the field of 
stereo, and for his contribution to 
photography by his inventions and de- 
velopments of stereo equipment. 


Dr. Boyd E, Stark 

For his many and varied photographic 
activities and for his pictorial excellence; 
for his unselfish devotion to the cause of 
photography and for his services. 


John C. Stick 

For his contribution to photography 
over many years through organizational 
and promotional work and as mentor, 
teacher, counselor and friend to all 
photographers. 


Glen Thrush 

For his services to photography and 
to the Society through organization and 
promotion of stereo photography and for 
his excellent exhibition record. 
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Ken Willey 

For his ability as a photographer in 
both monochrome and color and for his 
leadership and inspiration and ability 
to help his fellow man by teaching, lec- 
turing and judging. 


Jose Lorenzo Zakany 

For his unselfish services to the 
Society and photography and to PSA 
members and travelers in Mexico and 
his contribution to the advancement of 
the science and art in photography. 


Special Awards 


The PSA Progress Medal, highest 
award of the Society, was presented to 
a four-man team of civilian employees 
of the Department of the Navy, “In 
recognition of outstanding contribution 
to the advancement of photography in 
the area of space research.” The team 
secured the first successful photographs 
of the entire sun, taken by ultraviolet 
light, during experiments at White 
Sands missile testing ground, last 
March. Medal recipients, all of whom 
are with the Rocket Spectroscopy 
Branch, Atmosphere and Astrophysics 
Division, U. S. Naval Research Labora- 
tory, Washington, D. C., were: W. R. 
Hunter, Dr. D. M. Packer, and J. D. 
Purcell, all of Alexandria, Va., and Dr. 
Richard Tousey, Washington, D. C. 

The Stuyvesant Peabody Memorial 
Award, for the greatest contribution to 
pictorial photography, was given to 
Fred Archer, Hon. FPSA, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The award is contributed by Pat- 
rick H. Peabody, San Jose, Calif. 

Divisional awards of the Society were 
presented as follows: 

Color Division: 

Clerk Maxwell Award for the best 
color print in the 1959 PSA Exhibition 
to: Mrs. Marion W. Smak, Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Walgreen Award for the most out- 
standing color slide in the 1959 PSA 
Exhibition to Mrs. Eileen Tanson, Mo- 
desto, Calif. (contributed by Mrs. Myr- 
tle R. Walgreen, FPSA, Chicago, Ill.) 


* * * * * * 


PICTORIAL DIVISION 
Award of Merit 


* = Wales 


r * * 
Everett F. Clark Agnes M. Holst 
Alvin B. Unruh 


x * 
Margery S. Barrett 


Paul C. Clough 
Nicholas DeWolf 


James S. Larkin 


Gino Maddalena 


Burt Sponhaltz 
* 7 * a * * 
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Nicholas Haz Award for the color 
slide exemplifying the best composition 
in the 1959 PSA Exhibition to: James 
R. Weyer, Toledo, Ohio (contributed 
by Mrs. Louise Haz, APSA, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.). 

Thru the Lens Tour Award for 
the best travel slide set to: Mrs. E. W. 
Pruett, Seattle, Wash. (contributed by 
Eric L. Ergenbright, APSA, No. Holly- 
wood, Calif.). 

Wightman Award for the best story- 
telling slide sequence to: George W. 
Robinson, Merced, Calif. (contributed 
by Dr. E. P. Wightman, Hon. PSA, 
FPSA, Rochester, N. Y.). 

EMDE Color Slide Award for the 
best color slides in story sequence to: 
Mrs. Mary S. Shaub, Northampton, 
Mass. Second Award to: Raymond E. 
Schortmann, Easthampton, Mass. Third 
Award to: Mrs. Jack Novak, Paris, 
France (contributed by Joe L. Simp- 
son, Los Angeles, Calif.). 

Nature Division: 

Eugenia Buxton Award for exhibiting 
the best nature prints to: Dr. Grant 
Haist, APSA, Rochester, N. Y. (con- 
tributed by Mrs. Eugenia Buxton Whit- 
nel, FPSA, Memphis, Tenn. ). 

Medbery Award for proficiency in 
exhibiting nature slides to: Sam G. 
Blakesley, APSA, Merced, Calif. (con- 
tributed by Mrs. Lorena Medbery, 
FPSA, Armington, IIl.). 

Sam Vogan Award for the greatest 
progress during the year in nature slide 
photography to: Mrs. Velma Harris, 
Merced, Calif. (contributed by Mrs. 
Sam Vogan, Toronto, Ontario. ). 

Pictorial Division: 

Dalal Award for the best print in the 
1959 PSA Exhibition to: Wellington 
Lee, FPSA, New York, N. Y. (con- 
tributed by Umaprasad S. Dalal, APSA, 
Ahmedabad, India, to help further bet- 
ter understanding between peoples). 

Photo-Journalism Division: 

International Understanding Through 
Photography Award to: Maurice Van de 
Wyer, APSA, Antwerp, Belgium (con- 
tributed by Nikon, Inc., N. Y.). 

Stereo Division: 

David White Award for the greatest 
contribution to stereo photography to: 
Joseph L. Simpson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(contributed by Realist, Inc., Division 
of David White Instrument Co.). 

Paul J. Wolfe Memorial Award for 
the best portrait or figure study in 
stereo to: Larry Dormal, Detroit, Mich. 

EMDE Stereo Award for the best 
stereo slides in story sequence to: Ted 
Lambert, Brooklyn, N. Y. Second Award 
to: Mrs. Helen Erskine, Highland Park, 
Ill. Third Award to: Mrs. Vera Haven, 
Oxnard, Calif. (contributed by Joe L. 
Simpson, Los Angeles). 

Realist Award for the best stereo slide 
in the 1959 PSA Exhibition to John 
Paul Jensen, Chicago, Ill. 








* * , & * * * 
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NATURE DIVISION 
Award of Merit 


k * | 
Frank C. Gebhardt Velma Harris 
Carrol C. Turner 


x * : 
Clark Sager 
D. E. Williams 
William M. Wright 


Gene Burton 
Wilfred Kimber 
Helen C. Parker 


* 
Charles R. Osborne 
L. W. Peterson 
Gertrude L. Pool 
Betty Randall 
Virginia Williamson 


Elizabeth S. Barge 
Robert G. Byrne, Jr. 
Samuel G. Johnson 
John L. Krell 
Harold E. Kuhlman 


* 
Eric M. Cross Rae McIntyre 
Lydia F. Dietze Elmer F. Miller 
Elmer A. Kirkle Frieda C. Miller 
J. Roy McAuliffe Maude F. Pruett 
* * * * * . 


Camera Club Bulletin Contest 


The Bulletins entered by 84 PSA camera 
clubs for judging in the 1959 Club Bul- 
letin Contest showed marked improvement 
in most cases over those submitted in previ- 
ous years. It indicated most noticeably that 
the bulletin editors are continually striving 
to improve their work and give to their 
clubs publication ever more interesting 
and complete. As a club publication is a 
most important club activity and one which 
all progressive camera clubs should aspire 
to it is fitting that PSA should reward those 
clubs whose editors show marked superior- 
ity this field. 

The judges in this year’s contest were 
Lucille Kiester, APSA, of Duncan, Okla.; 
John T. Sherman, APSA, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Edward C. Wilson, APSA, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Each has had many years 
of experience in editing and is notably 
qualified to act in this capacity. A complete 
report on the contest will be forwarded to 
each participating club with comments bh 
the judges on each bulletin. 


Awards 


(Each club receives a trophy suitably 
engraved. ) 
Chicago Color Camera Club* 
Cleveland Photographic Society® 
(Continued on next page ) 


* + * * * * 


STEREO DIVISION 

Star Ratings 
kak#Kene 
Conrad Hodnik Frederick T. Wiggins, Jr. 


ke; 
Dorothea van Westrienen 


John T. Chord 
T. S. Needels 


Pearl Johnson 


Clarence L. Simmons 
Hilbert J. Wagner 


Ted Lambert 
Wm. Harold Oliver 


* * * * * * 





Chicago Stereo Camera Club 
Hawthorne Camera Club® 
Los Angeles 8 MM Club® 
Metropolitan Stereo Club of New York 
Montreal Camera Club* 
Stamford Camera Club 
Toronto Camera Club® 
* Indicates unanimous vote of the judges. 


Honorable Mention 


(Each club receives a suitable ribbon. ) 
Amateur Cinema Club of Buffalo 
Charter Oak Color Slide Association 
Color Camera Club of Westchester 
Jackson Park Camera Club 
Johannesburg Photographic & Cine Society 
Lens & Shutter Club of San Bernardino 
Oklahoma Camera Club 
Metropolitan Life Camera Club 
Peoples Gas Camera Club 
Photochrome Club of San Francisco 
San Jose Movie Club 
Tulsa Camera Club 
Utah Cine Arts Club 


Editorial Excellence 


(Editor receives a suitable ribbon. ) 


Amateur Cinema Club of Buffalo 
Blue Island Movie & Slide Club 

C & P Camera Club 

Charter Oak Color Slide Association 
Chicago Cinema Club 

Chicago Color Camera Club 
Chicago Stereo Camera Club 
Cleveland Photographic Society 
Color Camera Club of Westchester 
Fort Lauderdale Camera Club 
Hawthorne Camera Club 

Jackson Park Camera Club 

Lens & Shutter Club of San Bernardino 
Los Angeles 8 MM Club 
Metropolitan Stereo Club of New York 
Montreal Camera Club 

Oklahoma Camera Club 

Peoples Gas Camera Club 
Photographic Guild of Detroit 

San Fernando Valley Camera Club 
Stamford Camera Club 

Sunset Camera Club 

Toronto Camera Club 


Appearance 


(Editor receives a suitable ribbon. ) 


Bethlehem Camera Club 
Charter Oak Color Slide Association 
Chicago Cinema Club 
Chicago Color Camera Club 
Chicago Stereo Camera Club 
Cleveland Photographic Society 
Color Camera Club of Westchester 
Hawthorne Camera Club 
Johannesburg Photographic & Cine Society 
Lens & Shutter Club of San Bernardino 
Los Angeles 8 MM Club 
Metropolitan Stereo Club of New York 
Montreal Camera Club 
Oklahoma Camera Club 
Peoples Gas Camera Club 
Photographic Guild of Detroit 
South Side Cinema Club 
Stamford Camera Club 
Stockton-on-Tees Photo Colour Society 
Toronto Camera Club 
Tulsa Camera Club 
Fred W. Fix, Jr., 
Chairman, 
CC Committee 
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* * * * * * * * + * * * 
COLOR DIVISION 
Star Ratings 
(Slides) 


xnxx 
Jack A. Goldsack, APSA 


Samuel Stern 


George F. Johnson, FPSA 


Alice Anderson 
Earle W. Brown, FPSA 
Lafie Foster 


Rita V. S. Ehret 
Frank C. Gebhardt 


x**w kk 
J. H. Boulet, Jr. Maurice Lank, APSA 


Irving A. J. Lawres 
R. George Muzzio 
Joe Seckendorf 


Arthur W. Maddox 
Helen C. Parker 


Morton Strauss 


x * 


Bert E. Barnes 
Ollie Fife, APSA 
Elva H. Hayward 

Harold E. Kuhlman 
Ken Lockwood 
Ethel M. McLeod 
Joe A. Murphy 


Lucie Adams 

Al Deane 

Lucie L. Ford 
Leslie B. Heeney 
John D. Lampart 
Harding Maloof 
Lorena Medberry, APSA 


Isobel M. Baldeschwieler 
Lucy Besemer 

Mary W. Brown 
Ruth T. Bruckman 
Ralph E. Cowan 

Al Dickens 

Janice G. Goldsmith 
Vada Hartshorne 
Harry J. Hirsh 


John M. Bieglow 
Packer Brown 

Frank B. Christopher 
Dr. E. R. Degginger 
E. J. Flesher 

Del M. Hanson 

B. P. Helferich 
Harold Johnson 


William A. Bacon, APSA 
William A. Busch 
Kenneth M. Cannon 
Joseph M. Clary 
Kenneth J. Dunlap 
Henry Dow Foss 
Grace I. Gish 

Henry H. Hill 

Jack B. Knudsen 
Henry P. Kragiel 

W. Reid Lindsay 
Percy B. MacKenzie 


Bruce M. Allen 
Joe Bertuca 
Robert G. Byrne, Jr. 
Manuel Carrillo 
Betty Dimond 

Fred C. Ells 

Ron Fredrickson 
Edward H. Gould 
]. S. Jenkinson 
Naomi Kollertz 
Edith R. LaVigne 
Jean Littlefield 


* * * + * * 


Photography in Fine Arts 

The Photographic Society of America, 
world’s largest photographic organiza- 
tion, has accepted an invitation to repre- 
sent amateur photography in the “Pho- 
tography in the Fine Arts” project, ac- 
cording to Robert J. Goldman, APSA, 
president of the Society. Details of PSA 
participation will be announced later. 

The invitation was extended by the 
founder and director of the project, 
Ivan Dmitri, a world-famous photogra- 
pher and an Associate of PSA. In ex- 
tending the invitation, he referred to 
PSA as “an organization which deserves 
its enviable international reputation of 
leadership” and as “uniquely equipped 
to represent amateurs in searching out 
the best in amateur photography for 
consideration as fine art.” 

“Photography in the Fine Arts” was 
established to help implement the grow- 
ing interest in photography through col- 
lecting and displaying noteworthy pho- 


x * 
Gene Bender Hans L. Krueger 


Arthur Y. Neill 
Jack C. Novak 
Selina M. Petch 
Hy C. Priester 
Vonia Swigart 
Mattie Vincent 
Henry W. Wyman 


CKisles A. Mueller 

Dr. Blake E. Nicholson 
Theodore W. Osterholm 
William Allan Pollock 
Raymond E. Schortmann 
Edward G. Tozer 
Edmund A. Woodle 


Mary Mallas 
Mildred Morgan 
Beatrice Petersen 
Maude F. Pruett Ann Putnam 
Mrs. A. Dorit Rydland Mary T. Scott 
Frank N. Skinner W. George Thornton 
Dr. Lawrence D. Townsend 
Dr. William H. Trent 

Ronald Wickey 
Paul D. Yarrows 


Willie McCalman 
Marian Neill 


R. R. Valentine 
Walter J. Wood 


Louis E. Mann 
Charles E. Morris 
Edith Raisman 
F. Guthrie Sands 
Vance B. Sands 
William Shirey 
Kenneth H. Smith 
Ursula K. Toomey 
Claire D. Whitaker 
Bob Williams 
Ethel Lee Wilson 
Gretchen M. Wippert, APSA 
Mary Frances Wood Doris A. Wuster 


* * * * * * 


Oscar May 

Larry Raines 

Betty Randall 

Janet W. Sands 
Gladys Seufert 
Kenneth D. Sloop 
Arthur T. Thorsen 
Frank Seward Walker 
Gertrude Whitehouse 
Cecil L. Wilson 


tographs in outstanding museums across 
the country. Thus, it is the first recogni- 
tion of photography as an art to be dis- 
played side-by-side with great paintings 
and sculptures. 

The first exhibit of “Photography in 
the Fine Arts” was held in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, last 
spring, and included 438 photographs, 
of which 197 were in color and 241 
were black-and-white. They were chos- 
en from among hundreds of thousands 
of published and unpublished prints. 


* * - * * * 
COLOR DIVISION 
Star Ratings 
(Color Prints) 
* 
John F. Barnes Paul C. Clough 
* * 7. * * 7 
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CINE-KODAK 


H-1UU om 


You can make steady movies with the 16mm 
Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret Camera because of 
unique precision mechanisms. 

The key to the K-100’s rock-steady pictures 
is the pulldown—the tiny steel claw that pulls 
the film into exact position. It’s just above the 
shutter behind the telephoto lens. It is actu- 
ated by a V-groove cam which permits no 
play, no wear—assures precision spacing, pre- 
cision timing. 

Located next to the pulldown, the pressure 
plate keeps the film plane in corner-to-corner 
focus. And its pressure adjusts automatically 
to all filming speeds, 16 to 64 frames per sec- 
ond. There’s no blur, no jump. 











16mm Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret Camera with 15mm wide-angle, 25mm standard, The K-100’s governor is geared to the pow- 
end 63mm telephoto Gitar Lenses end matching viewfinder lenses. erful prestressed spring drive. It maintains 
precise motor control. 
The K-100 Turret Camera gives you: Steady is truly the word for the K-100 
¢ 40-foot film run on single winding and therefore the pictures it takes! 


e Choice of seven superb Kodak Cine Ektar Lenses 


e Telescopic viewfinders matched to lenses Prices are list and are subject to change without notice. 






e Provision for hand crank for fades and dissolves 
¢ Easily accessible, simple-loading film gate EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
¢ Location for electric drive shaft Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Ask your photo dealer to demonstrate this camera. 

The Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret Camera with a 25mm f/1.9 
Ektar Lens lists for $337. K-100 single-lens model with f/1.9 
Ektar Lens lists for $299, accepts other lenses. If you prefer 
magazine loading, see the Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Cam- 
era. Be sure to see the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors 
which match the K-100 for steadiness in projection. Most 
dealers offer convenient terms. 
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IN BUROPE,, whe: 


The discriminating European of middle income tends to own a far better 
camera than his American counterpart. This is a long tradition; and in 
35mm, Kodok Retina Cameras are an important part. 


Retina owners here can tell you why. Ask them. Or ask your Kodak 
dealer. He knows why the words “I own a Kodak Retina Camera” are 


proud words in any tongue. 





DYNAMIC REFLEX Choose the new Kodak 


Retina Reflex S Camera, 50mm f/1.9, for action . . . for lens 
speed that dares the impossible . . . for the toughest com- 
binations of fast motion and poor light... for successful 
color anywhere. Choose it for adventuring on the paths 
that are closed to lesser cameras. 

Exposure won't worry you—just match a pointer to the 
needle of the built-in photoelectric meter, and your lens is 
correctly set! Dim light won't worry you—because you'll 
focus and view always at wide-open brilliance. Sharpness 
won't worry you—because you focus crisp and clear at life- 
size scale anywhere on the full-area ground glass. 

Change focus or aperture, and twin pointers automati- 
cally tell you the field depth. Change shutter speed—and 
your lens aperture adjusts automatically to match. Switch 
to any of the superb wide-angle or telephoto lenses below— 
and you still have automatic wide-open viewing, automatic 
stop-down as you shoot, automatic field-depth indication, 
parallax-free framing, precise rangefinding. Truly a great 
camera-—one that lets you meet any challenge. With 
Retina Xenon //1.9, $235.00 


people who 
make 





VERSATILE REFLEX a 


Reflex S Camera, 50mm f/2.8, to explore new picture con- 
cepts...to try the special, the unusual...to move in 
close for the minutiae, closer yet for the microscopic. . . 
to create special effects . . . to document, copy, and record. 

Except for the lens, this camera is identical with the 
Retina Reflex S, 50mm //1.9 .. . and you can add an //1.9 
later, if you choose. Most of the specialized Retina aids 
...the close-up devices, microscope adapter...are de- 
signed to fit the //2.8. Filters for the //2.8 are smaller, 
cost less. 

With this camera and any lens or attachment, at any dis- 
tance, what you view is what you get. You work fast and 
sure, focus as you view, anywhere on the fine ground glass, 
or with the rangefinder. 

Meter-linked exposure settings take just a moment. You 
move freely up and down the shutter-speed scale—from a 
full second to 1/500—and aperture adjustment is automatic. 
In any situation, you’re flexible, versatile, certain always of 
what your camera is doing. A remarkable instrument, fit 
for a professional! With Retina Xenar //2.8, $199.50 











Moderate tele- 
photo, 85mm — 
fi4,. Extremely 
useful for portrai- 
ture, medium- 
distance scenes. 
Focuses 6 feet to 
Inf. $78.50 


- 
| The new Kodak Retina S Lenses fit both the Retina Reflex S and Retina IIIS Cameras. Interchangeable in seconds, 
| all lenses couple automatically with the rangefinder and automatic exposure control. 
Extreme wide- Most popular 
| angle, 28mm wide-angle, 
| f/4. Ideal for 35mm f/2.8. 
cramped quar- Medium-wide 
ters. 6-element angle, ultra-fast, 
| construction. 7-elementdesign . 
| Focuses 3 feet to Focuses 3 feet to 
Inf. $86.50 Inf. $74.50 
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EASY-TO-OWN IlIS Choose the Kodak Retina 


IIIS Camera for the pleasure of owning a great new Retina 
at a budget price. It costs less than its reflex cousins be- 
cause the rangefinder-viewfinder system costs less than the 
pentaprism reflex system. Except for this difference, the 
Retina IIIS is identical with the reflex models. You use it 
with the same ease and authority. 

You can choose your Retina IIIS with either of the basic 
lenses—SOmm //1.9 or 50mm //2.8. These and the other 
Retina S Lenses couple automatically with the rangefinder, 
exposure meter, and shutter linkage. You have the full 
freedom and ease of meter-linked exposure control with 
coordinated shutter and aperture settings. 

To conquer action, you have shutter speeds to 1/500. 
In dim light your shutter measures out a full second; and a 
special scale indicates exposure times to 250 seconds. With 
flash, you’re in synch for M-class bulbs or electronic. And 
the full system of Retina S lenses and aids is available to 
complement your expanding photographic ambitions. It’s 
a lot of camera for so modest a price. With Retina Xenar 
/{/2.8, $157.50; with Retina Xenon //1.9, $193.00 


| 
| 
Extreme tele- | 
photo, 135mm | 
#/4. Superb lens | 
for distant | 
scenes, nature 
studies, sports | 
coverage. | 
$87.50 | 
all 
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EASTMAN KODAK rages 


Prices are list and are subject 
to change without notice. 


fine-camera ownership 1s a tradition, 


weigh precision, performance, and price 


Kodak Retina Cameras their choice 


CLASSIC IG Choose the famous Kodak Retina 
1IIC Camera for its blend of capability, lens speed, and the 
classic charm that has endeared it to thousands of proud 
owners. Choose it also for slim beauty and compact de- 
sign—the ability to close like a conventional folding cam- 
era, yet open with the rigidity and precise alignment of a 
solid-front miniature. 

Dim light and action find your camera willing and able, 
because your basic 50mm is a fast //2. You're sure of critical 
sharpness and top color rendition in your slides and nega- 
tives. No problems with cramped quarters or long shots, 
either: just interchange the 50mm with the 35mm wide- 
angle or 80mm telephoto lens components. You /ocus 
and view through the single “big picture’’ window. Lumi- 
nous frames show your coverage with 35mm, 50mm, and 
80mm lenses. 

Shutter speeds from 1 second to 1/500, built-in meter, 
fast loading, and single-stroke film-advance invite you to 
enjoy the challenge of action, sure that your movements 
can keep pace with most situations. With 50mm //2 Retina 
Xenon-C, $175.00 


In America, as in Europe, Kodak Retina Cameras are always in 
demand. Your Kodak dealer may not have all models at all 
times. But if you have to wait a bit—it will be worth it. 







Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Abstract Pattern. The reflections in the mirrored wal 
behind a cafeteria serving line had a rhythmic appeal! 
suggesting some musical score visually alive. 


PALTERN, DESIGN & TEXTURE 


— Building blocks to creative photography: 


By Allan L. Horvath 
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The functional beauty of pattern in Nature, whether 
it be the exquisite network of a spider's web, the 
delicate shape of a flower, the geometric remains of 
a coral colony or the wind-rippled sands of the desert 
have great significance to the scientist. Likewise the 
ornamentation and design of man-made implements 
and buildings are of interest to the architect, the in- 
terior decorator and the interested layman. Few pho- 
tographers, however are fully aware of the excellent 
opportunities afforded by the immense variety of suit- 
able subject matter in the inanimate world. Visual 
awareness of pattern is an invaluable help in learn- 
ing the principles of design that are basic to fine 
photography or art. 

Perhaps the outstanding benefit in pattern speciali- 
zation is the almost complete mastery the photog- 
rapher exercises over camera angle, time of day and 
choice of lighting, arrangement of subject matter and 
elimination of the capricious responses of living sub- 
jects. 

In everyday living we usually think of pattern in a 
decorative sense. It consists of a repetition of lines or 
shapes arranged for the purpose of adding variety 
and interest to the clothes we wear, the floors and 
carpets we walk on, various utensils, furniture and 
even our homes, factories and public buildings. In 
these instances pattern is primarily two dimensional 
and ornamental, though the trend today in certain 
fields is to incorporate pattern into the over-all func- 
tional design, e.g. Architecture. In such cases pattern 
is sometimes invested with a real if not a readily ap- 
parent three dimensional form. 

In Nature, on the other hand, pattern is three- 
dimensional and always functional in design. It is 
from the world of Nature that man has adapted most 
of the ideas and pattern designs that contribute so 
much to the beauty and comfort of civilization. 

In choosing subject matter it would be best to con- 
centrate on objects having a well-defined outline and 
good contrast. Get in close enough to fill the view- 
finder with a large image of what you are photograph- 
ing. Try to eliminate minute distracting detail. 

For the purpose of this article a few of the main 
categories of patterns will be mentioned, with illus- 
trations as space permits. 


1. Geometric Pattern 
2. Pattern with Variety 
3. Repetitive Pattern 
4. Free Pattern 

5. Abstract Pattern 


All of the above patterns can be with or without ac- 
cent. An accent can be an added object, form or tonal 
emphasis which adds interest and variation to the 
overall pattern without disturbing the picture's design. 

Design refers to the order or plan on which the 
objects photographed are constructed and it utilizes 
the principle of unity. When the objects or shapes 
are harmoniously related to each other, the result is 
unity or good design. Pattern photography, to be suc- 
cessful, must utilize the principles of good design. 

An increasing awareness of texture, its tactile ap- 





Free Pattern. Ice crystals on the windshield of an auto- 
mobile though interesting in themselves lack design or 
unity in this picture. 


Drying mud-cracks on the Rio Grande. 





ome question as t 


Pattern with Variety and ? There is 
whether the multiple accents caused by the footprint 
add or detract from the design. Decide for yourself. 
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y Pattern w +h Var ety The repetition of tex- 
tured, weathered boards have a little variety introduced 


of knots. Corn stalks in a 
traight repetitive pattern. 








Pattern with Variety. The variety of the shapes that make 
up this modern building are related to form a unified 
whole. The diamond-shaped glint of sunlight adds accent 
to the pattern. 


peal and psychological effects has developed in recent 
years. Certain objects including wood, flower petals 
and sand dunes require a superior rendition of their 
textural properties in addition to a unified pattern 
arrangement. 

In general pattern photography is most successful 
when the illusion of flatness is retained so that the 
pattern appears to repose on the surface of the photo- 
graph. Very often the introduction of perspective or 
good depth weakens the composition by detracting 
from the pattern theme. 

To my mind, pattern photography is a most effective 
way to train the eye and discipline the thinking of 
the serious photographer. Nature, which has been the 
inspiration of man for centuries should prove espec- 
ially rewarding to the thinking type of photographer 
who is anxious to break from the sterile, imitative 
tradition so prevalent today. 
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Cruising Has Its Points 


By Anne Kyle 


When I was young I didn’t mind roughing it around 
the world, camera in hand, and tramp steamers with 
cockroaches in the cabin and ants in the food were 
simply part of the romantic atmosphere. Now that I’m 
considerably older (though still with camera in hand ) 
I prefer to rough it more comfortably and the best 
way to do that, I find, is by Cruises. Cruises, I realize, 
are supposed to be anathema to any “real” travellers, 
but just the same they have their points, over and 
above the absence of fauna in the hors d'oeuvres, and 
on the off chance that some fellow PSAer may be 
considering one this winter I'd like to list a few of the 
advantages as well as liabilities with a few tips on 
how to avoid the latter. 

First, a Cruise will often take you to places that even 
the trampiest steamer seldom visits and where there 
are no landing fields except for seagulls. Thanks to 
Cruises I have pictures, both still and motion, of such 
off-the-beaten-track islands as the Falklands, Tristan 
da Cunha, the Seychelles and New Guinea. I have 
followed the wake of Herman Melville into the harbor 
of Nuku Hiva and watched the sea lizards chasing 
red crabs across the tawny rocks that surround Tagus 
Cove in the Galapagos. And I have photographed 
“Vailima,” Robert Louis Stevenson’s home on the lush 
slope of Samoa’s Mount Vaea on the summit of which 
the great author lies buried. . . . 

On a Cruise you don’t have to worry about getting 
your baggage on and off ships or planes or convincing 
suspicious customs officers that you aren't a one-man- 
or-woman outfit from Hollywood or an espionage agent 
bent on photographing their top secrets. In most cases 
you won't even be bothered with passport formalities 
—the Cruise takes care of all that for you. Moreover 
at the end of a hard day of sightseeing ashore you 
come back to food you dare eat and water you dare 
drink, or if you prefer, hquor you can trust instead 
of the local hooch. Also there’s a doctor aboard to 
take care of the minor aches and pains that Cruising 
flesh is heir to. 

One of the frequent complaints about Cruises is 
that they don’t stay long enough anywhere. I've also 
heard people complain that they stay too long .. . 
“Bali! Who wants to stick around Bali? Why don't 
they stay longer in Hong Kong so we can shop?” 
(But you never hear a photographer say that about 
Bali! ) Of course there are countries where one would 
like to linger and others where a day is plenty. And if 
at sunset time you regretfully watch some luscious 
South Sea Island dwindling behind you console your- 


self that you are getting out before the malaria mos- 
quitoes start on their night shift. It’s true you'll have 
to get your pictures as and when you find them, you 
cannot wait for better composition or come back later 
“when the light is right.” But I am not so sure this is 
the complete liability it sounds; for it trains the am- 
ateur photographer in selectivity and discrimination, 
to have a quick eye for a picture possibility and offers 
him a challenge to produce a good picture with avail- 
able light and available material. 

Another advantage of a Cruise is the opportunity 
to film an unusual number of native dances and similar 
exhibits. These provide a field day for the movie 
photographer. No stills in the world in my opinion 
capture the full beauty of a Tahitian “hula” for in- 
stance, where the flowing movement of the long grass 
skirts is like the shadow of summer clouds across a 
field of wheat. Only a movie can adequately portray 
the stylized purity of a Balinese “legong” or the droll 
humor of the “ketjak”; catch the build-up in tempo 
of a Zulu dance or the blood-chilling impressiveness 
of a victory dance by (not too ex)—head-hunting 
Papuan warriors with huge Bird of Paradise plumes 
in their woolly hair . . . but then of course I may be 
prejudiced! Most of these dances take place out of 
doors but if the weather is bad or the day taken up 
with shore excursions your Cruise ship will often bring 
the performers on board at night. With the new high 
speed 8 and 16mm film, moving picture photographers 
will not be at the disadvantage they once were in such 
situations. 

Speaking of shore excursions the ideal way of course 
is to hire your own car and go as you please, but 
this isn't always possible because in many off-the- 
beaten-track places there aren't enough cars available 
and what there are have been engagd ‘ong in advance 
by whatever Agency has charge of the Shore Excur- 
sions—usually Cook’s or American Express. These 
shore excursions are not included in your Cruise fare 
and before you start you get a hansdome brochure 
from the Agency handling them outlining the trips 
available and cost of same. Sometimes two excursions 
will be identical except that one is by bus and the 
other by private car. If you want to get pictures, 
DON’T TAKE THE BUS—even though it costs only 
half as much. The reason is this: Passengers on a 
Cruise are divided into two classes, those who take 
pictures and those who are violently allergic to the 
very idea. 

On a bus trip, even if you could persuade the driver 
to stop (which you probably couldn't) bus drivers 
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seem to have one aim in life, to get there and back 
as fast as possible. It would take a thicker hide than 
even most photographers possess to buck the increas- 
ing and outspoken hostility of your fellow passengers. 
Motion picture photographers are particularly unpop- 
ular because it takes them longer to get their pictures 
than the average 35mm shooter who can often snap 
right from the window. 

In a car it’s better—the vintage jobs you meet up 
with in most of those far-off places don’t hold at the 
most more than five including the driver. You can 
often make up your own group of camera fans or at 
the worst you can't have more than three camera 
allergics to contend with; on a bus you may have 
thirty! If possible grab the front seat (even if you 
can't persuade the driver to stop or placate the al- 
lergics you can get some slow motion pictures through 
the windshield. These come in handy as transitions 
between other scenes, and even in slow motion road 
traffic gives a better idea of daily native life than 
almost anything else. Take Bali for instance, the Bali- 
nese always seem to be going somewhere; they pass 
you in a continual fascinating file keeping circum- 
spectly to the edge of the narrow winding roads; a 
donkey loaded with golden sheaves of rice, a slender 
woman en route to the temple with a pyramid of 
fruits and flowers on her head, a man with a bamboo 
yoke slung across his shoulders carrying two trussed- 
up piglets to market, a duck herd with his quacking 
flock, a crowd of naked youngsters shouting greetings 
from the red brick gateway of a kampong. 

If you are one of those a-social photographers who 
prefers to shoot it out alone, I'll tell you about a dodge 
that my travelling companion and I worked quite 
successfully—we always managed to be the last off 
the ship (most Cruisers push and shove to get off 
first!) If the Shore Excursion was due to leave at 
nine we appeared about nine twenty. By that time 


the line of waiting cars had filled up with eager bea- 
vers and started off, and we had the last one to our- 
selves! There was no danger of missing out completely, 
because space on a Shore Excursion has to be paid for 
in advance of arrival and the Agency’s agent ashore 


is then radioed how many cars to provide . . . there 
had to be one left for us and its worried driver was 
so relieved at not missing out on a trip from those 
rich Americans that he was happy to stop wherever 
we wanted. Of course this scheme of ours occasionally 
didn't work out but you’d be surprised the number of 
times it did. I pass it on for what it’s worth. 

Be sure to take all the film yor: think you'll need 
with you and a few rolls more. If, as is likely to 
happen even so, you find you're getting low run, don't 
walk to the Ship Shop and lay in your extra supply 
fast, if you put it off you may find some other Shut- 
terbug has beaten you to it and bought out the shop. 
Do not, repeat, do not buy film ashore, particularly 
in the tropics. You'll pay three times the price for it 
and the chances are a hundred to one it won't be any 
good. 

Personally I never send my films home to be proc- 
essed from any foreign port. I know that some Cruise 
passengers do but I wouldn't take the chance; after 
all I couldn't ever replace them. Also mailing costs, 
particularly East of Suez or South of the Line are 
prohibitive and with limited time at the best I don't 
intend to waste any of it standing in line at a post 
office or filling out the endless forms that local bu- 
reaucrats dream up for foreigners. Practically all 
Cruise ships are now air-conditioned and with nor- 
mal care your exposed films won't deteriorate even 
if you're in the tropics. In fact I did not lose any on 
a non air-conditioned ship on a ninety-six day Cruise 
around the world a few years ago. I simply got the 
steward to save me those big Huntley & Palmer bis- 
cuit tins as they were emptied and stored my used 
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film in them. Also I kept my fingers crossed! If you 
happen to go on a Cruise that stops at Honolulu on 
the way home you can get your fims processed at the 
Kodak Laboratories there. They send their represen- 
tatives aboard as soon as you dock, take your films, 
process them and forward them to your home address 
where they will be waiting for you when you arrive. 
And the cost of processing and mailing is exactly what 
it is anywhere else in the United States, at any East- 
man Kodak Lab. 

And when you get back home and find those films 
waiting for you you'll have the joy of re-living your 
whole wonderful Cruise again. Sometimes you may 
even see part of it for the first time as I did when 


I projected my film of the Lady Knox geyser near 
Rotorua in New Zealand. At the time I had kept my 
eye glued to the eyepiece of my Bolex. Through the 
finder I had seen someone dump a bagful of soap 
flakes into Lady Knox’s maw; I had seen her begin 
to drool, spit out the blackened bag, then let go with 
a whoosh that rivalled Old Faithful. What I didn’t 
know until I saw the film at home that she was blow- 
ing soap bubbles, big and little, thousands and thou- 
sands of them! 

Yes, Cruises can be very rewarding and the fun 
isn’t over when you get back—with the job of splicing 
editing and titling ahead of you, you'll be living with 
it for a long time—but that is really another story . . . 


Bonnie Q 


by C. G. Einhaus 


For several years we have been hearing of various volun- 
teer services photographers have been offering throughout 
various areas in the United States. All of these are very 
commendable, but recently I came into contact with a new 
effort which I feel is well worth mentioning, and one which 
no doubt could be very advantageously put into effect in 
many parts of our country. 

While attending the Annual Salon and Banquet of the 
Cairo, Illinois, Camera Club, we suddenly found we had 
an unexpected after dinner speaker. A Mrs. Tellerman asked 
permission to say a few words and a very interesting story 
began to unfold. Obviously Mrs. Tellerman was trying to 
give credit where credit was due. 

It seems Mrs. Tellerman is supervisor of volunteer ser- 
vices at the Anna, Illinois, State Mental Hospital, and some- 
thing over a year ago she was approached by a group of 
the Cairo Camera Club members with the idea of spon- 
soring a camera club among the mental patients living in 
the Anna hospital. 

Being an understanding woman she listened to the story, 
discussed the idea with the management of the institution 
and the net result was the founding of the Bonnie Q Cam- 
era Club. An announcement was made to the patients 
(those whom the supervisors felt would fit in) that such 
a club would be organized. Almost immediately a few 
individuals started attending meetings, yes, somewhat hesi- 
tantly, but still they came. The interesting part of the ar- 
rangement is that there is no coercion whatsoever. The 
patients are invited to attend meetings. If they wish to do 





so, fine. If not there is no pressure applied. 

When Bonnie Q was originally organized, Cairo Club 
members donated Hawkeye cameras and film, taught the 
patients how to load and unload the film, the proper way to 
hold a camera, and have now progressed to processing film 
and prints. In addition to this they have their social time 
with showing of slides and prints. Refreshments are fur- 
nished by Cairo Club members. The members donate one 
night per month to the project, working under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Tellerman assisted by Paul Swafford. 

According to Mrs. Tellerman, there seems to be great 
therapeutic value in the fact that the patients are able to 
do something for themselves and entirely of their own 
volition. As a matter of fact, it is felt the therapeutic value 
of this photographic work has contributed substantially to 
the discharge of several patients. 

The popularity of the Bonnie Q Club is attested to in 
the fact that a section of the institution's bulletin “The 
Anna-Lyst” (published by the patients) is devoted to ac- 
tivities of the club, and you may be sure there is a story 
in every month's issue. 

Mrs. Tellerman tells us this is the first camera club to be 
organized in a mental hospital, and I feel that it won't be 
the last and that she, along with Prexy Gene Aydt, and 
his boys from Cairo deserve a great big pat on the back 
for promoting and sponsoring this undertaking. All of us, 
I am sure, are interested in the mental health problems of 
today and it is nice to know that photography is, in at least 
a small way, helping to improve a difficult condition. 
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How To Create 
An Outstanding Travelog 


By Clair Webster 


The lights are dimmed, you start the projector and 
then, for about an hour, you take your audience with 
you on a trip. You want them to enjoy, through your 
interpretation, the sights and experiences of your 
travels. If, at the end of the show when the lights 
come on again, you are rewarded with spontaneous 
and sustained applause, as well as the “ohs” and 
“ahs” of delight and enthusiasm, you will know that 
your presentation has been highly successful. But, in 
order to put together a show which will enthrall your 
audience and completely hold their interest requires 
planning, and that planning should start before you 
ever leave on your trip. 

Of course we all know that our material, whether 
it be movie film, color slides, stereo slides or mounted 
prints, should be well organized. We also know that 
our commentary should be informative and witty, but 
if we have not gathered the proper material on our 
trip we cannot hope to put on a good show. Our 
end product, the travelog, depends on how well we 
are able to build with the material we have captured 
on film. 

A number of articles have been written on the sub- 
ject of arranging picture material taken on trips in a 
sequence which will achieve maximum effect. How- 
ever, that is after you return, and it is then too late 
to change the picture coverage of your subject. By 
planning for your final show before you leave, you are 
much more likely to have the pictures you need to 
build an outstanding travelog. 

For practical purposes, in the following discussion, 
I shall not try to refer to each of the four types of 
photography mentioned above, but shall leave it to 
the reader to apply the ideas in this article to his 
own medium. Since the Color Division of the Photo- 
graphic Society of America conducts an annual com- 
petition for travelogs and essays in color slides, the 
slide travelog will be used in the following material 
as the basic media. 


"The material in this article was originally presented as a demonstration 
ecture at the First Sacramento Regional and was followed by the author's 
Home to Sweden.” Subsequently the material has been 
enlarged and has been presented on numerous occasions for camera clubs 
in Northern California. The author is a world traveler who has crossed the 
\tlantic five times and the Pacific eleven times. She is a three star exhibitor 
almost three in nature and is editor of Foto Fan Fare 


travelog “Going 


in color, 


Pre-Trip Planning 


The pre-trip planning we do for our travelog should 
be both physical and mental—our camera equipment 
should be in top working condition, and our minds 
should be filled with information about the places we 
plan to visit. At the same time as you check over your 
wardrobe for an anticipated trip, check the following 
Basic List: 

1. Have camera inspected to be sure it is in good 
working condition. 
2. Have shutter speeds checked. 
3. Check extra lenses and filters, be sure no needed 
item is missing. 
4. If possible, take along an extra camera in case of 
accident. 
5. Take along plastic sacks to act as weather shields 
for camera and lenses against rain, fog, dust or 
sand. 


iw) 


6. Have light meter checked and calibrated. 

7. Take along twice as much film as you expect to use! 

8. Plan to protect film from heat and dust. 

9. List all equipment and be sure it is adequately 
insured. 

10. Plan for indoor pictures by taking flash or strobe 
equipment. 


11. Take a tripod for steadiness and time exposures. 

12. Cross your fingers, knock on wood, and just plain 
hope that (a) it does not rain, and (b) you do 
not forget or lose anything! 


Before leaving on a trip, I would like to suggest 
that you ask yourself four questions: HOW? WHEN? 
WHERE? WHY? 


How Are You Going to Travel? 


Are you going by air, by train, by plane? Are you 
going to travel in your own car or are you going on 
a bus? You can readily see that the “how” of your 
trip makes a tremendous difference in the amount 
and kind of equipment you can comfortably take with 
you. If you are going in your own car you can, of 
course, load up with equipment—provided you do not 
have three or four children taking up all the room! 


























Don't Fence Me In 


Val Benz 


People are a most important element in your travel pictures. The “human interest" subject will capti 


vate your audience. 


It is mighty nice to have a model or two along on a 
trip but they do take up space. When you drive your 
own car you are your own boss, and certainly you 
have more flexibility in planning your trip. If this is 
your mode of travel, be sure to allow enough time at 
each stop. Don't try to cover so much territory that 
you dash wildly from place to place, sticking your 
camera out the window to take a couple of shots, and 
then dashing to the next point of interest. You will 
not enjoy your trip, and you certainly will not have 
much to offer in the way of pictures when you return. 

But if, for example, you are travelling by bus, you 
are at the mercy of the tour with which you are trav- 
elling, and you can only hope that it is one on which 
the photographer is given some consideration. You 
must plan your equipment so that you will not be 
over-burdened, because you will undoubtedly be doing 
a great deal of sight-seeing on foot. If you are start- 
ing out on a three hour walking tour of a medieval 
city, visiting the cathedral, the castle and many other 
points of interest, you will not want to be carrying 
an enormous gadget bag that so exhausts you that 
you cannot enjoy what you are seeing and are too 
tired to take good pictures. My own plan, in this type 
of situation, is to carry two gadget bags, one large and 
one small. The large bag remains locked in the bus 
when I am sight-seeing, and just my camera, light 
meter, and the small bag go with me. The large gadget 
bag acts as a source of supplies, the small bag con- 
tains just the film and extra lenses I feel I shall need 
for this particular excursion. For example, if we are 
going to be walking through the narrow streets of 
an old city, I shall be sure to take along my wide- 


angle lens, but if the items of interest are going to 
be at a distance, I leave the wide-angle in the bus 
and take, instead, my telephoto lens. 

All of this is planning of a physical nature, and 
depends on the “how” of your trip. I cannot, of course, 
in one article cover all the possibilities involved in 
various modes of transportat:on, but this should be 
enough to stimulate your thinking about your own 
particular “how.” 


When Are You Going? 


Is your trip to be in the Winter, in Autumn, in the 
Spring, or in the Summer? What kind of weather will 
you encounter? What kind of problems are you going 
to meet as far as clothing and equipment are con- 
cerned? Obviously you cannot control the weather so 
you must be prepared for it. In most countries you 
will not have a situation such as we have in Cali- 
fornia, where it seldom rains all summer long. Blue 
skies and puffy white clouds are delightful as a back- 
ground for almost any scene, but even when it rains 
you can still take pictures which are quite ‘satisfac- 
tory. If the sky is blank and uninteresting, move in 
close and use foreground material to fill your picture, 
eliminating the sky entirely. However, if you are tak- 
ing color slides and must include the sky, as when 
you are photographing a cathedral tower, overexpose 
slightly. Later, when your slides have been developed, 
study the position of the tower and take a slide of 
blue sky and clouds, on a sunny day, again over 
exposing, and mount it with the original slide, so that 
the blank sky becomes a beautiful one. 
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Doqwood 


James W. Ross 


If you are photographing flowering trees in woods or orchard, 
get in close and show the fragile beauty and delicate color 


of the blossoms. 


. 
iranquility 


scope to the travel story you are telling. 
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George Doran 


Look up to the heavens—look down to the earth. Add breadth and 


If you are taking a trip in the Spring, the burgeon- 
ing of nature, the first swelling buds, leaves and blos- 
soms should be an integral part of your travel story. 
If you photograph an almond orchard in bloom, be 
sure to move in close and show the beauty of an in- 
dividual blossom, as well as the snowy whiteness of 
the entire orchard. You might make the coming of 
Spring the theme which would tie together the story 
of your trip. 

In the Basic List I suggested that you take along 
a supply of plastic sacks, the kind used to wrap food 
for treezing, to protect your equipment. If you are 
travelling on dusty roads, a plastic bag may save your 
camera and lenses from serious damage. At the beach, 
slip your camera into a plastic sack to protect it from 
blowing sand. In misty and damp weather, slip a 
plastic sack over your camera each time you get out 
of the car. Naturally you must take it off when pho- 
tographing, but put it back on between pictures. The 
dampness which you will soon notice on the outside 
of the plastic will show how much this protection is 
needed by your camera. 

Whether you should anticipate heat, cold, rain or 
snow will depend on the “when” of your trip. By plan- 
ning for the whims of the weather you will be pre- 
pared to protect your camera and your film and take 
pictures in spite of the weather man. 


Where Are You Going? 


Is this going to be a local trip? Is it to a National 
Park? Is it to a foreign country? In each case the 
planning you should do will be quite different. In this 
instance I refer to mental planning, that is the read- 
ing, thinking and cogitating you should do before you 
leave on your trip. For example, if you were making 
a trip to Yellowstone National Park you would want 
to photograph the spouting geysers and the beautiful 
pools of water. The unusual colors caused by algae 
growing in the hot pools would attract your atten- 
tion, just as they have attracted the attention of tens 
of thousands of other photographers! Aye, there’s the 
rub—just about everyone has photographed colorful 
Yellowstone. 

No matter how gorgeous your pictures may be, 
your slide show on Yellowstone will be just about 
the same as a dozen others made by your camera club 
friends, unless you find a new approach. In order to 
find a new approach you must read and study. You 
need to have an “angle,” as they say in newspaper 
parlance, in order to make an old story seem new. 
Thinking about the problem of preparing a show about 
Yellowstone, it seemed to me that a new approach, 
which could be highly successful, would be to make 
the pictures tell the story of the geology of the area. 
Perhaps someone has already done this, but I have 
seen many slide shows, and I have yet to see one 
which aimed at explaining the phenomena of the area. 
The bubbling hot springs, the explosions of steam, 
and the geologic and temperature conditions which 
make a geyser possible constitute a tremendous story. 
How interesting it would be to take a series which 
would show the development of the eruption of a 























geyser, from the first wisps of steam to the growing 
column of boiling water, and on to the final bursting 
gush that throws a fountain of water in unbelievable 
power up, up against the blue of the sky. Along with 
this series would go an oral explanation of the causes 
of this remarkable performance of Nature. Certainly 
this would be far more interesting than one standard 
picture, and the standard comment by the photog- 
rapher: “This is Old Faithful spouting, it does this 
every hour.” 

It is obvious that a show based on a different ap- 
proach needs to be planned before the pictures are 
taken. Naturally, events which occur on the trip will 
change and shape your travel show, but fundamentally 
your show will be based on what you read and learn 
about the place you are going to visit before you go 
there. Your pictures can be taken with a plan, and 
the show you present for your friends will be differ- 
ent, it will be unique, because it has a story to tell 
which is your own personal creation. 

You don’t say: “Well, we started out on Wednes- 
day, and we stopped over-night at the Dusty Inn 
Motel. It was kind of late when we got there so this 
slide is awfully dark, but it shows our car loaded with 
baggage. Now this slide shows my wife packing the 
car the next morning; of course I was busy taking pic- 
tures. We wanted to get an early start so I took this 
slide at six o'clock in the morning so it is kind of red 
all over.” Honestly—you wouldn't inflict that on your 
friends, would you? But, believe me, I have seen many 
travel shows which were just as bad as that, and it 
went on for two hours! 

Your audience is only casually interested in the 
route you took and the places where you stayed. 
What will interest them is the story of what you saw, 
and any adventures or misadventures on your trip 
which had drama or humor. Remember, there is ab- 
solutely no rule which requires that you show the 
slides of your trip in the order in which they were 
taken. Do not start with number one and go through 
to 500 in the order in which you took the pictures. 
Arrange them in a sequence which has logic and which 
moves smoothly from one subject to another. Group 
slides of similar subject matter so that you will have 
a chance to develop an explanatory commentary with- 
out keeping one picture on the screen for too long a 
period. Read and study everything you can lay your 
hands on both before you leave and after you return 
so that you can build a commentary which has sub- 
stance and is not merely a recital of where you went 
and when. 


Why Are You Going? 


Why are you going on this trip? Are you going for 
a vacation? Are you deliberately planning this trip 
just to take pictures? Is your primary interest the de- 
velopment of a travel show, or is pictorial photography 
your basic interest? If the most important goal of your 
trip is a relaxing vacation, do not make such a burden 
of your photography that you do not have time to 
rest and relax. You are probably going to feel that 
I am not being consistent in saying this, since I have 
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Morning Prayer Vannoy Davis 


After the overall shot, move in closer and let your viewer see the 
intimate details of the place you are visiting. 


put so much stress on preparation and planning in 
order to produce a different and creative travel show. 
But it is not necessary to make a travel show of every 
trip you take, and you should consider your goals be- 
fore you leave on a trip. Perhaps this is the trip 
which should be devoted to your family, and not to 
photography. Of course if you are one of the “gang” 
to whom photography is the be all and end all of 
existence, you simply cannot take a trip without tak- 
ing pictures. Under such circumstances every decision 
as to where to go and what to see will be made with 
photography in mind. But even with the most dyed- 
in-the-wool photographer, proper planning and study 
ahead of time can make it possible to take satisfying 
pictures and yet enjoy a proper vacation. 


After You Return, What? 


After your film has been developed the real fun 
begins. If you are working with color slides, try to 
borrow or build some form of viewing box, so that 
you may study a large group of slides at a time. Re- 
member “that which is worth doing, is worth doing 
well.” It is not enough to eliminate the slides which 
are poorly exposed or out of focus. Go through that 
precious collection of five to eight hundred slides 
from your trip and whittle it down to two hundred 
fifty slides and you may begin to come near to having 
a good show. Be very, very critical of every picture 
you keep; one bad slide will ruin the effect of a whole 
group of good ones. 
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Edith Rebou 


Stark Branche 


Uv 


Our travel pictures need not all be green trees and lush 
valleys. The stark and desolate accent of a dead tree will add 


impact to your travelog. 


In many cases the particular slide which should be 
retained in a show will depend on the commentary, 
for the oral part of a travelog is an integral part of 
the show. Make a tentative choice, with possible al- 
ternates, and then rework the arrangement as you 
proceed to write your text. 

You may ask: “Should my aim be to use only those 
travel pictures which follow the so-called rules of 
pictorial composition?” My own answer to this ques- 
tion would be an unequivocal “No!” I believe that 
our purpose should be to tell the story of a trip or 
of a place. We should strive to give the viewer the 
vicarious experience of being there, taking part in 
our thrills and adventures. The audience should see 
as we saw, through the medium of our pictures. So, 
apply the principles of good composition, in so far 
as possible, but make the story of the place you visit 
the primary consideration in taking and choosing pic- 
tures. This is one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of travel photography: you may take over-all pictures, 
you may include a great crowd of people, you may 
and should include the “record shot” and the “post- 
card picture.” However, this is not to say that you 
should not also include close-ups and detail, for the 
close look is the exclamation point, the italics of travel 


photography. 

In our enthusiasm for creative photography, which 
strives to achieve an artistic expression, we have 
tended to make the words “record shot” a damning 
phrase Yet the record of what we have seen and what 
we have learned on our travels may be expressive of 
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creativeness when the travel photographer succeeds in 
creating a visual experience which stirs the emotions 
and stimulates the mind. Perhaps you will feel that 
this is aiming too high, certainly every trip cannot 
result in an epic; however I hope that I have some- 
what stimulated your imagination to the possibilities 
of travel photography. 


Outline of Important Points 


When arranging your slides or photographs after 
a trip, and writing a commentary, it is well to keep 
the following points in mind: 


1. To be successful, your show must hold the interest 
of your audience; do not make it too long, for it 
is better to err on the side of brevity. 

. A majority of the slides in a travelog must be well- 
exposed and have good color. 

. There should be variety, i.e. close-ups and overall 
shots, buildings and people, beautiful scenics and 
humorous shots, interiors and exteriors. 

. Beginning and end: the starting sequence should 
act as an introduction and give the proper setting; 
the closing sequence should prepare the audience 
for the finish of the show. 

. When you have picked a subject or unifying theme, 

stick to it, do not wander off into unrelated fields. 

The subject or title of your show should allow 

you sufficient scope to have variety in your pres- 

entation. 

. The commentary for each slide should be long 
enough to space the slides, but not so long as to 
put them in danger of scorching. (Or boring! ) 

8. Make each scene and slide add to your story, do 
not include a slide if you have nothing to say about 
it. 

.De not wander around, or harp on unimportant 

detail. 

Material which is familiar to your audience is less 

interesting than unusual material. If your material 

is fairly well known, you will have to put extra 
effort into presenting it in an unusual manner. 

11. Do not think that you must show all your slides 
in the order in which they were taken. 

12. Remember what bored you when you were looking 
at your neighbor's slides, and try to avoid the 
errors made by others. When you throw the last 
sunset on the screen you want your audience to 
shout: “More, more,” not whisper “Thank heavens, 
that’s over.” 
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By the way, to get back to your two hundred fifty 
travel slides—if your show lasts an hour, that would 
figure out fourteen seconds per slide. Obviously if 
this number of slides is to be used they must move 
along rapidly in smooth sequence, similar to the pre- 
sentation of related scenes in a motion picture. Gen- 
erally speaking, an hour is as long as any travel show 
should run. If you cannot arrange to show your slides 
this rapidly, reduce the number so that you will not 
run over-time. 


Good luck! 





































Conveyance Silhouettes Aid Transition 
By Georgia Roper 


We have all sat through travelogues 
where we had difficulty following the 
progression from place to place, and 
found ourselves wondering, “Where are 
we now?” This was because there was 
a lack of “transition” material (picture, 
commentary, or both) and the change 
from one place to another was too 
abrupt for eye and ear to follow. 

There are many devices to aid with 
transition, among them maps, sub-titles, 
signposts, gateways, but one of the most 
useful is the Conveyance Silhouette. 


Our mode of transportation is im- 
portant to us as we travel. It is good to 
occasionally remind our viewers of 
HOW we travelled. As they see how we 
moved along, the story we are telling 
moves along, too. 

To portray mode of transportation in 
silhouette form is very simple: the “tech- 
nique” is the hand-held snapshot. Al- 
though we are inside the conveyance, 
the exposure is for the brightly-lighted 
scene “out yonder” beyond the win- 
dows, where the sun is shining. We can 


less. Of course, the shorter focal length 
lens is helpful, but not necessary. 

We have only to keep in mind com- 
position realizing that all foreground 
material (that is, the window frame, 
glimpse of hood of car or bus, prow of 
boat, etc.) will be in strong silhouette, 
and should be used to frame some ac- 
cent point “out yonder.” 

During the course of a trip we can 
make a dozen such conveyance silhou- 
ettes whenever the conveyance happens 
to stop. Later they will prove very help- 





Such a silhouette serves two purposes: 
it reminds our viewers of our mode of | 
conveyance, and helps to tell our story. 


100 @ 


estimate exposure in the vicinity of 
f.5.6 or (steadying camera 
against steering wheel) 1/50 @ f£.8 or 


ful to us when editing our material, to 
help provide the “transition” material 
we need to tell our story more smoothly. 





Civic Camera Center 


Amateur photography has achieved big-league status in 
San Francisco. Its shrine is one of the unique buildings 
in the United States: a civic-sponsored photography cen- 
ter that sprawls across the entire first floor of the city’s 
new Recreational Arts Building. Although the mezzanine 
and second floor of the $448,000 building are devoted to 
music, drama and dancing departments, there’s not much 
argument over which of the recreational arts takes the 
blue ribbon in public popularity. Doctors and lawyers join 
with Indian chiefs, housewives, and camera club enthu- 
siasts to give mute testimony to that fact seven days a 
week when the photography center teems with camera- 
packing San Franciscans bent on learning how to take a 
better picture and what to do with it after it’s taken. 

The center is eminently equipped to teach them how to 
do just that. Its 7,800 square feet of floor space is function- 


ally divided into a main meeting room and library; a spa- 
cious printing room featuring a battery of 30 enlargers and 
16 set-ups for developing; a gleaming studio in which 
models are bombarded, a dazzling array of floodlights, spot- 
lights and banked fluorescent lights; a film developing room 
and a general purpose room comparable to the finishing 
room of a major professional studio. 

In the 46% hours a week that the Center is open to the 
public, its $26,000 worth of photographic equipment is 
tested by most of the major camera clubs in the area and 
Photography Center members who pay a small fee for the 
use of the equipment. The serious amateur improves his 
technique with the help of a program of short courses of- 
fered by top professional and salon photographers and 
basic instruction from the Center's staff, most of whom are 
leading amateur salon exhibitors. The staff consists of a 
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Supervising Director of Photography, a Director of Pho- 
tography, and 10 part-time directors. 

The Center's activities are coordinated by a lawyer with 
a misleading Boston accent (he is actually a native West- 
erner) who has spent a great part of his adult lifetime con- 
vincing city officials that photography is the most popular 
of all the recreational arts and should be treated with cor- 
responding respect. 

Outwardly, at least, Center Director Fred Levy displays 
few of the scars he picked up in his 18-year battle to make 
San Francisco the hub of amateur photography. 

From the day in 1941 when Levy persuaded the Recrea- 
tion Commission to establish a full-time photography cen- 
ter in an unused corner of an old school building, until 
photography moved into the big-time confines of the new 
Recreational Arts Center late last year, he has managed to 
keep its facilities available through crises that would have 
discouraged a less dedicated man. 

During that time, with the help of such men as Raymond 
S. Kimbell (former Superintendent of Recreation, now 
General Manager of the Recreation and Park Department), 
Levy overcame a succession of stormy periods during which 
the Center was moved a total of seven times. Neither criti- 
cal war-time photographic material shortages nor a disas- 
trous fire in September, 1953, that leveled the existing 
facilities on Ocean Avenue, halted the operations of the 
Center. 

The first problem Levy solved by convincing top Navy 
officials that the Center was making an outstanding con- 
tribution to the morale of thousands of service shutterbugs. 
The Navy, convinced by its special investigation, promptly 
established a priority for supplying photographic materials 
to military personnel. 

The fire left the Center homeless and virtually penniless. 
After keeping the operation alive in makeshift, cramped 
quarters, Levy inspired a fund drive which brought in 
enough revenue to secure space in the building owned by 
the California Camera Club. This was the Center’s home 
until the new Recreational Arts Building was completed. 

The prominent role assigned photography in final plans 
for the Recreational Center was far from the one-line bit 
part originally envisioned by city officials. Although $200,- 
000 in funds for the new building were made available by 
a 1947 bond issue, construction was delayed year after year 
by a succession of problems, chief of which was a shortage 
of building situations caused by the Korean conflict. 
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Prize-winning picture of his grandchildren made by 62-year-old 
baker William Koska. 
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Betty Pollock shows the picture which copped a $1000 Grand Prize 
in this year's National Newspaper Snapshot Awards. The trophy 
shows it has won elsewhere, too. 


From Fred Levy’s and photography’s point of view, this 
was probably just as well. In 1947 he had succeeded in 
persuading Recreation and Park Department officials to 
alter the original plans for the building and include photo- 
graphic facilities along with those for music, the dance and 
drama. But only a small, inadequate area was allotted. 

Nine years later, when the decision was finally made to 
proceed with construction, Levy had convinced city offi- 
cials that the Photographic Center should be given the en- 
tire first floor of the new building. The triumph was largely 
the result of one of Levy’s most publicized brainstorms: a 
San Francisco Photography Day. 

Three thousand photo fans converged on Sigmund Stern 
Grove, one of the smaller of San Francisco’s public parks, 
for the first show in 1948 presented under the auspices of 
the Photography Center, the Department of Recreation 
and Parks and the camera clubs of Northern California 
Council. Seven years later, a Photo Queen beauty contest— 
which in that year produced Lee Ann Merriweather, the 
girl who became Miss America—salon exhibits, color slide 
showings and a fast moving program of demonstrations 
drew more than 10,000 fans into the park and confirmed 
Photography Day as the largest one-day photo circus in 
the nation. 

Photography had arrived in San Francisco and city offi- 
cials got the message. Levy got the space and equipment 
he needed. 

Where will it all end? Will the army of amateur pho- 
tographers eventually take over City Hall itself. 

Even Fred Levy does’t know the answer to that one. 
But he does know this, although he would probably be 
the last to take credit for it. San Francisco has the finest 
civic-sponsored program for amateur photographers in 
the world. 

As a result, when those camera-totin’ San Franciscans 
ask you to smile, podner, you better had. They'll drop you 
with the first shot anyway—so look a little cheerful about it. 
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Coitinithhins Votes 


Every year you say it can’t be better, 
but it .is. It is different, it moves at a 
different pace, but it is still tops. This one 
was placid, friendly, never too hurried 
and with top-notch programs. 


But there’s one thing you can never 
forget, and that is the friendship that is 
ever-present at any PSA meeting. You see 
old friends again, make new ones, turn 
letter friends into the flesh-and-blood kind. 


We were up to date, too. Lou Parker 
was on the program with a realistic talk 
on the trend in ASA speed ratings and 
why. He dished out some excellent advice. 


We should apologize to Don Nibbelink! 
We knew all along the details of his big 
show, “Around the World in 80 Minutes,” 
but we don’t like to oversell anything. 
We had confidence in Don’s ability to put 
it over. Well, did he? Our reaction was 
“What can he ever do to top this?” Get 
this . . . three screens, each 12 feet square. 
Three projectors, perfectly synchronized. 
A music and effects track, also synchro- 
nized. The opening titles spread across the 
three screens. The pictures occupied one, 
two or three screens as the need arose. 
Sometimes there were three slides on, 
sometimes the left screen held a picture, 
sometimes the right. You could never be 
sure where to look for a picture. 

When we got to Egypt Don tried shoot- 
ing from a camel, with ludicrous results 
and much vocal accompaniment. 

There wasn’t time to dwell long on any 
country, we had to get home before PSA 
Convention time zipped right 
through beautiful scenes wherever he went. 
Just enough to make you want to go your- 
self and soak up the beauty of each spot. 

But when we got to Hawaii, and saw 


and we 





Louisville Courier-Journal 


Four Navy scientists, present to receive our 
Progress Medal, examine the lensless camera 
they designed to take sun spectographs from 
rocket 120 miles up. Images, free of atmos- 
phere-caused defects, revealed new knowl- 
edge about solar emissions, advanced scientific 
knowledge. 
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those beautiful leis being made, they were 
so real you could smell them. (No kid- 
ding.) This was Smellovision for real as 
the fragrance of ginger flowers spread 
across the auditorium. 

The ending was the cleverest touch of 
all. As Don tried to depict the grace of 
the hula in stills, he finally gave up and 
the last slide melted into a movie of the 
hula dance that was out of this world. 

We have seldom seen a PSA audience 
rise to applaud a program, but they did 
this time and it was well deserved. 

Since the Convention a few cities in 
Ohio and Detroit have seen the program. 
If you can provide a large audience and 
auditorium you might write John Fish at 
Kodak and explore the chances. 


The Salon was exhibited on the lobby 
floor of the hotel. Most striking feature 
was an invitation showing of 66 prints by 
Exchague, Spanish Fresson artist, made 
possible by Willard Carr, our own expert 
on this process. Many new photographers 
had never seen prints made by other than 
straight photographic means and their in- 
terest in this form was intense. 


The drive for funds to modernize our 
Headquarters Building got under way here 
and Al Schwartz was kept busy writing 
out receipts for gifts to the Fund. Business 
was brisk as many members got on the 
bandwagon early. You'll read more about 
that issue until the end of the 
drive. 


in each 
* 


We certainly had a variety of weather. 
Sun was good for the pre-Convention trip 
which was sold out. No extras could be 
accommodated lunch arrangements 
had to be made in advance. Many who 
had come early were disappointed because 
they had not taken care to make advance 
reservations. 

Tuesday and Wednesday 
almost hot (but a visitor from 
next year’s Convention city, complained of 
the cold), but on Wednesday night a cold 
front moved in, thermometer dived and 
Thursday the skies wept. However, they 
relented and left enough dry times to 
permit the gang to get shots at the horse 
farms which surround the home of the 


Kentucky Derby. 


since 


were warm, 
Houston, 


Bob Keith and Shirley Stone were on 
hand to operate the Chicago Room, but 
only for a single night. The usual hospi- 
tality was dispensed and received with 
good cheer. 





Timing and production difficulties delay the 
Convention Album which will appear in the 
next issue. Watch for your friends, and maybe 
yourself, in this once-a-year special. 








cious guest. 





Louisville Courier-Journal 
Three first ladies. Edna Goldman, new first 
lady of PSA, Margaret Phegley, retiring from 
that important but unofficial office and Mar- 
garet Harker, FRPS, President of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain discuss 
a shot from the hotel window. Miss Harker's 
visit marked the first time our convention had 
been honored by such an important and gra- 


The Membership Meeting was one of 
the best attended we have seen in years. 
It was followed by an open meeting for 
DRs and ARs, which was an active one 
as problems were brought up and dis- 
cussed. 

7 


Ye Ed was glad to see so many of you 


(See Convention, page 53) 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


Two featured convention speakers, Dr. K. L. 
Kothary and Charles Rosher examine Dr. Koth- 
ary's prints of Indian scenes as they plan for 
Rosher's visit to India next year. Dr. Kothary 
is now on tour for PSA's National Lecture Pro- 
gram. Rosher celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of his entry into motion pictures during the 
convention. He showed “Sunrise” which won 
for him the first Oscar for cinematography in 
1926. 
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Pose Pretty, Please 


By F. E. (Doc) Westlake, 
APSA, M. Photog. 


Third of a Series 


In the past two installments we have 
had our model stripped down to bare 
necessities (bathing suits); and they'll 
be back. But now it is about time to 
take them inside, out of Jack Frost's 
elements, where most of us take ow 
favorite models come cooler weather. 

rhis month’s “horrible example” (left, 
top) shows two easily corrected errors 
in common everyday posing. First, we 
have the split profile, and second, the | 
accordion-pleated neck. Also, freckled 9 
shoulders, frowned upon by glamor 
models, and like the pleated necklines 
ulmost impossible to retouch on small 
negatives. Incidentally, we're using a 
Leica for this entire series to refute re- 





touching. 

The obvious correction of the split- 
profile is to turn the model either fur- 
ther from the camera, and have an hon- 
est full profile . . . or towards the camera 
so that the nose does not cut the cheek- 
line. Some master artists can paint a 
split-profile. But they are able to adjust 
the perspective; and by certain fore- 
shortening and the use of shadows can 
pretty well eliminate the disagreeable 
effect. We photographers might be able 
to do the same thing if we experimented 
long enough with various lens lengths 
and lightings . . . but is it worth it? 

The accordion-pleated neck, like the 
bags under the eyes of even some chil- 
dren, are very much a part of us. If you 
twist skin, you are going to crease it. In 
our subconscious mind, bags and lines 
are associated with poor health and/or 
age, and must be eliminated, subdued 
or hidden; especially in a glamor shot 
of our favorite model. 

Next are shown two ways of hiding 
neck-lines by the owner of the Patricia 
Lee Modelling School & Agency, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. In the first she has 
‘ducked behind” a high held shoulder. 
Be careful in a pose like this to use 
a long lens, else foreshortening will 
give exaggerated proportions. And the 
shoulder instead of being pretty, petite 
and nicely padded may remind you of 
a furniture van on a one-lane road. The 
other illustration shows the use of a 
prop: such as a fur piece, scarf, etc. A 
model's hair, some dress or coat styles, 
will accomplish the same thing. 

Che pictures at the right might be 





(See Portraits, page 53) 
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Welcome, New Members— 
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: NEW MEMBERS : 
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ABEL, Dennis W., 2268 Meadowvale 
Dr., N.E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 10°59 MT 


MC. 
ANASIR, 
““"B’’, Montreal, Que., 

T 


E.A., P.O. Box 504, Station 
Canada 10°59 


MC. 
ANDER SON, Clifford, 3709 Campus 
Blvd., N.E., Albuquerque, N.Mex. 
10°59 P 


MM Phagle , APSA 
BEESON, Donald b.. 402 N. Wash ing- 
ton, Hagerstown, Ind. 10°59 P 
Cliff Reese 
BEVERAGE, Allan D., 847 Cascade 
Rd., Cincinnati 40, Ohio 10°59 P 
Paul E. Holub 
BILAS, Joseph F., 3727 Rosemont 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 10°59 C 
Randolph Wright, Jr. APSA 
BLACK, William E., P.O. Box 35, 
Saginaw, Mich. 10°59 P 
Robert E. Boyse 
BORGENS, Miss Amelia, P.O. Box 73 
Ritzville, Wash. 10°59 CNST 


MC. 
BOURNS, Charles T., 1312 Duke Dr., 
Davis, Calif. 10°59 CP 
J. Sheldon Lowery 
BREAKS, Miss Virginia, Trust Terri- 
tory Govt., Trok, Caroline Island 
10°59 CM 


MC 
BRIGGS, Russell, 1809 McHenry Ave., 


Modesto, Calif. 10°59 CP 
A. J. Sturtevant 
BROWN, Ross, 6440 Ash Ave., 
Ind. 10°59 J 
Vincent L. Stibler 
BURNSTINE, Donald C., 37 Valentine 
Ave., Kingston, N.Y. 10°59 C 
Robert J. Goldman, APSA 
BURTON, Lee L., P.O. Box 185, 
Wolfeboro Falls, N.H. 10°59 J 
L. D. Hanson, APSA 
CARPENTER. ‘Robert W., P.O. Box 
456, Kahului, Maui, Hawaii 10°59 CN 
T. S. Shinn 
CHIONG, Tan Ka. 643 Carvajal Sc., 
Binondo, Manila, Philippines 10°59 
P 
Leoncio Co. 
CHONG, Oscar, Ave. Menendez 2-9 
Ahuachapan, E! Salvador 10°59 
Antonio Conossa 
CLARE, Miss Eleanor E., Box 1180, 
Kapuskasing, Ont., Canada 10°59 C 
Mrs. Leola A. Ellsworth 
COWAN, Mel, 1622 6th St., Manhattan 
Beach, Calif. 10°59 CNP 
John L. Krell 
DACIER, Dr. Donald R., 1 Deane Sc. 
Hudson, Mass. 10°59 CN 
Anthony G. Juckins 
DANIEL, Curtis L., 6332 Norma Str., 
Fr. Worth 12, Tex. 10°59 CP 
DANIEL, Mrs. Curtis L., 6332 Norma 
Sc., Fe. Worth 12, Tex. 10°59 CP 
Charles F. Swenson 
DAWSON, John W., 111 S. Bleckley 
Dr., Wichita 18, Kans. 10°59 S 
Leona Hargrove 
DICK, Harold B., 120 Curtis Sc., 
Picesburgh 35, Pa. 10°59 C 
W. Galen Barton 
DIESER, Mrs. Marga C.L., 1979 - 9th 
Ave., San Francisco 22, Calif. 
10°59 C 
Col. James W. Ross 
DOLCATER, H. D., 3709 F ountain 
Terr., Amarillo, Tex. 10°59 P 


Lt. Col. Ralph Sims 


Gary 
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DONOVAN, Richard, Box 452, Scurgis, 
Mich. 10°59 P 


MC. 
DOTY, Merle B., 2000 W. 101st Place 
Chicago 43, 111.'10°59 CS 


MC 
DOUD, O. L. “‘Nat’’, 88 Laburnum Rd. 


Atherton, Calif. 10°59 CM 
Gordon A. Pool 
DOW, Charles M., 323 Washington Sc., 
Melrose, Mass. 10’59 C 
Miss Marion M Rich 
DUERFAHRD, Capt. Clement J., 
A0590 705, 496th Reconnaissance 
Tech. Sqda., APO 227, New York, 
N.Y. 10°59 


MC. 
ELLSBERG, Mrs. Helen R., P.O. Bax 
244, San Diego 12, Calif. 10°59 J 
Catherine Marie Darcy 
EMMERT, Keith, 3607 Bamwend Ave., 
Fresno 3, Calif. 10°59 T 
M. G. Smith, APSA 
ESCHETE, A. C., P.O. Box 571, 
Houma, La. 10°59 CNP 


MC. 
FISHER, Dr. Russell V., 1180 Bryant 
Rd., Long Beach 15, Calif. 10°59 N 


MC 
FITZPATRICK, Robert B., 150 Gass 
Rd., Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 10°59 P 
Fred J. Reuter 
FLINT, Roger W., 30 Noyes Sc., Por- 
land, Maine 10°59 J 
Miss Doris Johnson 
GIBSON, Theodore O., 611 Westlawn 
Ave., Champaign, Ill. 10°59 NT 
L. L. Steimley 
GLADSTONE, Gary, 796 Bronx River 
Rd., Bronxville’8, N.Y. 10°59 J 
Robert J. Goldman, APSA 
GODFREY, James F., 1130-A N. East 
Se., Anaheim, Calif. 10°59 CN 


Robert D. Routh 
GOLDBERG, Fred F., 1323 Polk St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 10°59 


MC. 
GOMEZ, Raul E., 506 W. Mohave St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 10°59 JPT 


M.C. 
GOULDEN., A., Sr., 103 Young Sr., 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 10°59 CPT 


MC. 
GREENE, Matthew E., 709 Benjamin 
St., Elmira, N.Y. 10°59 C 
Robert D. Williams 
GRESSLEY, C. Mahlon, 1406 Harvard 
Ave., Natrona Hts., Pa. 10°59 CP 
R. W. Sharon 
HAGER, Sfc. Elmo E., RA35209985 
Service Div.(Dependent High School) 
US Army Garrison Orleans, APO 58, 
% PM, New York, N.Y. 1059CT 
M.C. 
HALE, Boris, Vicente Suarez «107-3 
Mexico 11, D.F., Mexico 10°59 J 


MAC. 
HALE, Mr. Edward Ross, Sr., 3008 
37th St., Astoria 3, N.Y. 10°59 S 
E. Forrer 
HANSBROUGH, J. H., 3218 Parkland 
Blvd., Tampa 9, Fla. 10°59 M 
C. Verne Klintworth, APSA 
HASCHEN, Dr. C. B., 203 Fifth Sc., 
Brookville, Pa. 10°59 C 
0. E. Romig, FPSA 
HAVEZ, William, Mt. Rascal Rd., 
Hackettstown, N.J. 10°59 JP 
Miss Jennie M. Olson ; 
HAWLE Y, Richard A., 3553 Pershing 
Ave., San Diego 4, Calif. 10°59 C 
Rufus N. Rogers 
HAYNES, Tom, 2815 Parkview Dr., 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 10°59 C 
James A. McVie, FPSA 


HEIN, Hans, 3330 Goyer St., Apt. A 
Montreal 26, P.Q., Canada 10°59.] 


MC. 
HEGE, Dr. John R., jr., 1050 Jeffer- 
son St., Hollywood, Fla. 10°59 C 
Elliott D. Parkhill 
HELLER, Kenneth Charles, 2401 
Queen St., E., Toronto 8, Ont., 
Canada 10°59 CT 
Dr. Herbert K. Lee 
HOOK, M. J., 15411 Victory Bivd., 
Van Nuys, — 10°59 C 
Russell Terri 
JACKMAN, Ralph az ?.0. Bot 74, 
Leucadia, Calif. 10° s9c 


us 
JONES; Harold G., 143-06 Barclay 
Ave., Flushing 55, N.Y. 10°59 C 
Edward B. Green 
JURGENSEN, Mrs. Muriel, 5009 
Indiana Ave., Ft. Wayne, ind. 10°59 
Cc 
Frank FE. DeLisle 
LABBE, Norman R., 20 Ann Sc., East 
Hartford 8, Conn. _ cP 
Alex Pot ami ano 
LABROT, Robert c. 211 S. Frontenac 
Ave., Stevens Poiat, Vis. 10°59 C 
Thomas Wotruba 
LEE, Desmond, 25 (A) Roe St., North 
Bondi, NSW, Australia 10°59 


MC 
LEE, YN3 Patrick J., 440 12 77, USN, 
Box F.O., Flag Allowance, CINC- 
PACFLT, % FPO, San Francisco, 
Calif. 10°59 C 
Urban M. Allen 
LEONARD, John W., 20 Dorothy Ave. 
Bellingham, Mass. 10°59 JP 
Lee Ellis, APSA 
LUITICH, Alfred Burke, 345 Estall 
Rd., Rochester 16, N.Y. 10°59 CP 
ny E. Anderson 
MACEWAN, Charles P., 204 Clermont 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 10°59 P 
Ralph D. Miller, APSA 
MACIULA, Stanley J., 2 Springdale 
Ct., Clifton, N.J. 10°59 CN 
Harold W. Jacobus 
MANIFOLD, Robert S., R.R. 2, Hagers- 
Town, Ind. 10°59 P 
Cliff Reese 
MARSH, Charles M., 2938 E. McKinley 
Ave., Fresno 3, Calif. 10°59 J 
Emil A. Chiodi 
MARX, Joe J., 975 Lena PI., 
cinnati 29, Ohio 10°59 P 
Poul E. Holub 
McBrearty, Francis J., % Severance 
Lodge, Centre Lovell, Maine 10’59 
CN 
Anthony Lucas 
McCURDIE, Gordon W., 334 Pinnacle 
St., Belleville, Ont., Canada 10°59 
Cc 


Cin- 


Horry Low 
MERRILL, Richard Ennis, Apt. 3D, 
Northampton Ct., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
10°59 CJ 
Mrs. Kay Stevens 
MIKESELL, Norman L., Evermann 
Apts., #225, Bloomington, Ind. 10°59 
CP 
Lt. Col. E. L. Snapp 
MOREHEAD, Charles, Fiat Lick, Ky. 
10°59 N 


MC 
MOUTON, Rene-Jacques, Valfaye 4, 
Lausanne, Switzerland 10°59 


MC. 

MULLER, Maj. Hollis L. Jr., 1205 
Community Rd., Edwards, Calif. 
10°59 CP 

John F. Meenehon 


MUSBACH, Frank J., 8201 W. North 
Ave., Wauwatosa 13, Wisc. 10'59S 
Louis Copits 
NANDHA, Karsanji Naranji, Laxmi 
Yijay Photo-Art Studio, M. G. Road, 
Junagadh, Sorath, Bombay, India 
10°59 CM 


MC. 
NIEMEYER, Miss Ellen M., $35 13th 
Ave., N., Seattle 2, Wash. 10’59 
CNPT 


Danie! B. Cherry 
OSBORNE, Norma (Mrs. William H.) 
106 Marine Ave., Elkhart, Ind.10'59 
Ss 
William A. Barnett 
PARTRIDGE, ®. J., 3255 Fern Dr., 
Re. 3, Tucker, Ga. 10°59 J 
Samuel Grierson 
PELLEGRINO, Dr. Gasper J., 195 
Weyford Terr., Garden City, N.Y. 
10°59 C 
Mrs. Janet D. Wellenberger 
PIERCE, Mrs. Alice K., P.O. Bax 
401, 7 Madison St., Princeton, N.J. 
10°59 C 


Sidney M Greve 
PIERCE, James F., Jr., 721 Todds 
Lane, Newport News, Va. 10°S9CNP 
Marcus r. Ritger, Jr., APSA 
POPOOLA, W. Oyebowale, % Western 
Nigeria Info. Service, Ibadan, 
Western Nigeria 10°59 
Joe E. Kennedy, FPSA 
PRICE, C. B., 551 LaRose St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 10°59 CP 
R. W. Sharon 
PRICE, Harry L., 542 Ontario Ave., 
S.W., Atlanta 10, Ga. 10°59 C 
Mrs. ML. Williamson 
PUDZIANOWSKI, Casimir, 1015 W. 
2nd St., Little Rock, Ark. 10°59 
CN ~ Al 
Kyro Jr. 
QUARLES bode P.O. Box 174, 
Neptune Beach, Fla. 10°59 P 


MC. 
RAJKOVICH, John P., 2808 Laguna 
St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 10°S9P 
Col. James W. Ross 
RANDLE, L. E., 604 N.W.Marlborough 
Ave., Portland 10, Oreg. 10°59 M 
Dr. George Pasto 
RAY, G. T., es N.W, 29h St., 
37, Fla. io’ s9C 


Miami 


MC. 
REED, Harlan, 8417 N.W. Fruit Val- 
ley Rd., Vancouver, Wash. 10’59CP 
R. H. Votaw 
REIDY, Patrick J., 2607 N. Martin 
Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 10°59 C 


MC. 
REITZES, Morris, 1539 Kenova Ave., 
Cincinnati 37, Ohio 10°59 P 
Clarence Abrams 
RINGBLOOM, Lyman H., 145 High Sc. 
New Wilmington, Pa. 10°59 CP 
R. W. Sharon 
ROANE, Miss Florence, 468 Ferndale 
Youngstown 11, Ohio 10'59 C 
Clarence A. Kissinger 
SCHAFER, W. F., Box 19, Mandan, 
N. Dak. 10°59 C 
Hoyt L. Roush, APSA 
SCHIEBER, Wayne, 821 Southwood 
Dr., Fenton, Mich. 10°59 J 
Chorles Jackson 
SHELAR, Keller, 661 S. Main Sr., 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 10'59 C 
Clorence A. Kissinger 
SILVEY, Ted F., 4616 - 30th Sc., N 
Washington 8, D. C. 10°59 CN 
Hoyt L. Roush, APSA 
SLAIUS, Edward, 7012 Cleveland Sr., 
Niles 48, Ill: 10’S9 P 
MC. 
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STERGIS, Stergis M., 601 S. Saleair 
Ave., ¥. Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
10°s9 Ss 

Elmer Weidknecht 

STEVENS, DeRoy D., 913 N. Cedar 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 10°59 P 
Mrs. Barbora M. Sieger, APSA 

SWOVELAND, Norman, 49 N. Elm Sc., 

Hagerstown, Ind. 10°59 P 
Cliff Reese 

TAMAR U, Yoshio, 218 Kamehameha 

Ave., Hilo, Hawaii 10°59 P 
Helen Dovis 

TAYLOR, E. R., 184 Millfields Rd., 
Clapton Park, London, E, 5, England 
10°59 


aC 
THOMPSON, A. L., 1363 Saginaw 
Salem, Oreg. 10°59 P 


Max Boumberger 
TODHUNTER, Paul R., 2739 Cleve- 
land Bivd., Lorain, Ohio 10°59 C 
John A. Gabor 
TSE LIOS, Chris, Odes Patission 166, 
Athens 8, Greece 10°59 P 
Alex Potamianos 
VARRIN, Mrs. Dorothy L., 602 E. 
Foathill Bivd., Glendora, Calif. 
10°39 P 


M.C. 
VERBERKMOES, George, 1132 Frank- 


lin St., Grand Haven, Mich. 10°59 S 


Moxine E. Fuson 
WEESNER, Farrell E., 75 Grandview 
Court, Hagerstown, Ind. 10°59 P 


Clifford Reese 


WENDT, Jennette N. (Mrs. Alvin W.) 
355 Coates Dr., Aptos, Calif. 
10°59 C 


MC. 

WENSLEY, Mrs. Edich E., 311 Dunham 

Rd., Fairfield, Conn. 10°59 CT 
M. Ailleen Trimble 

WERLIN, Mrs. Rosella H., $403 Bur- 

kete Se., Houston, Tex. 10°59 
Charles A. Kinsley, 

WIGNELL, Geoffrey, 185 Camberwell 
Rd., Camberwell, E.6, Victoria, 
Australia 10°59 

MC. 

WILLIAMSON, Minnie Lea (Mrs. H.W.) 
541 Ontario Ave., S.W., Aclanca 10, 
Ga. 10°59 P 

Ever ett W. Soggus 

WILLOUGHBY, Ernest Dwight, 1721 
Begole St., Flint 3, Mich. 10°59 
CM NPT 


MC. 
WINSLOW, Richard A., 20 Exeter St., 
West Newton 65, Mass. 10°59 M 
George W. Porker 
WYMAN, Al, 6835 - 40th N.E., Seattle, 
Wash. 10°59 C 


MC. 
YERKES, John G., Jr., 78 Stafford 
Ave., Newington 11, Conn. 10°59 C 
Alex Potamianos ; 
YOUNG, Miss Gertrude P., 466 High- 
land Ave., Orange, N.J. 10°59 C 
Miss Florence Gonts 
YOUNG, Miss Gloria, RFD #3, Wes: 
Chester, Pa. 10°59 C]P 
MC. 


NEW CAMERA CLUBS 


ARCADIA COLOR SLIDERS, % Nor- 
man Wasson, 301 E. Lemon Str., 
Arcadia, Calif. 10°59 C 

Everett Huffine 

BAYOU CAMERA CLUB, 1302 - 4th 

St., Lake Charles, La. 10°59 C 
Charles A. Carver 

CASE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
% John F. Klaflin, Case Institute 
of Technology, 10900 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 10°59 CP 

John Fish 

CHEF EN, F 

Sweden 10°59 
MC 

CLARK MEMORIAL CAMERA CLUB, 
% Leon D. Towns, 23 Chestnut Sr., 
Winchendon, Mass. 10°59 C 

John Fish 

CLUB 111 CAMERA CLUB, % Miss 
N. J. Wood, Imperial Oil Limited, 
111 Sc. Clair Ave., ¥., Toronto 7, 

Ont., Canada 10°59 C 
John Fish 
DAYTON AMATEUR MOVIE MAKERS 
CLUB, % C. R. Wilkinson, 755 
Irving ae Dayton 9, Ohio 10°59M 
. L. Ri 

DEERFIELD BEACH CAMERA CLUB 
™% Mrs. Malvin Kortz, 4409 N. Feder- 
al Hwy., Pompano, Fla. 10°59 C 

Bert 
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Bomes 
EASTCHESTER CAMERA CLUB, % 
John Richardson, 60 Ewart St., 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 10°59 C 
MC. 





rOTOGUILD OF ORANGE COUNTY, 
% Mary Fuller, 811 Orange Ave., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 10°59 C 

Fred W. Fix, Jr., FPSA 

HOOSIER PICTURE MAKERS, % 
Cliff Reese, 552 S. Washington, 
Hagerstown, Ind. 10’59 P 

Cliff Reese 

PENELEC EMPLOYEES’ CAMERA 
CLUB, % Melvin C. Clemence, 222 
Levergood St., Johnstown, Pa. 
10°59 C 

Rev. L. W. Burnett 

PHOTOGRAPHY STUDY GROUP OF 
THE YOUNG MEN’S SECTION OF 
THE MONTREAL BOARD OF 
TRADE, 300 Sc. Sacrament Sr., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 10°59 M 
». Frank H. Hopkins, Jr. 

POTTAWATTAMIE CAMERA CLUB, 
7340 N. Rogers Ave., Chicago 26, 
Ill. 10°59 P 

Dorothy Kluth, 

SANDUSKY YMCA CAMERA CLUB, 
135 E. Washington Row, Sandusky, 
Ohio 10°59 CPT 

Mrs. E. H. Roper 

TIMOTHY CAMERA CLUB, % Henry 
J. Triezenberg, Timothy Christian 
High School, 1225 S. 60th Court 
Cicero $0, Ill. 10°59 T 

MC. 

WING PHOTO CLUB, 3 (F) Wing 
RCAF, CAPO 5055, Canadian 
Armes Forces, Europe 10°59 CPT 

t. Roy T. Porker 

WOODBRIDGE CAMERA CLUB, 168 
Lockwood Ave., Woodbridge, N.J. 
10°59 

M.C. 





Did you give? 


PSA Headquarters Improvement Fund 


Your Gift, your Club's Gift, will play an important part in achieving our 
Goal of $55,000 so we can modernize our own Headquarters building 
and increase the efficiency of our operations. No limit to your contribu- 


tion, either way! 


Make your check payable to PSA Headquarters Improvement Fund. 
Send it to Headquarters — Today 





MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM 


Chairman, PSA Membership Committee, 
2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Please enter my application for membership in PSA. I understand that membership, if granted, shall entitle me 


to the rights and 


privileges of participation in the general activities of the Society, to receive its official publications, and to participate in the 


activities of as many “divisions” of photographic interest as I have checked below. 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: 
Color 
Motion Picture .. ( ) 
PD ucccoentes e 3 


Photo-Journalism. ( ) 
Pictorial ....... ois 
My choice of one free divisional 


PETER Ee ree -. 
Techniques ..... ( ) 


in t 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: Participation 
i special activities of any one division of 
interest is included free in ynnual dues; par- 
ticipation in additional divifions is optional; 
the fee is $1.25 each per year. 


as many 


as you wish. 


ANNUAL DUES: Individual Memberships for 
residents of North America $12; Family mem- 
berships (husband-&-wife) $18 (inc. 2 divi- 
sions). Individual overseas memberships (ne 
divisional affiliation included) $6. Of the an- 
nual dues $2.50 is for a one-year subscription 
to the official publications of the Society; sub- 
scriptions at $5 per year are acceptable only 
from libraries, educational organizations and 
government agencies. 

CLUBS: Dues are same as for individual 
Membership, $12, including one division. We 
suggest that one person be permanently ap- 
pointed as your Club Representative to PSA. 
The Journal and PSA mail can be addressed 
to the club in his care. 

SPONSOR: One required; if you do not know 
a PSA Member who will sponsor you please 
write to the Membership Committee. 


affiliation is: (please print) 
Any dues remitted herewith are to be returned if my membership is not granted. 


Name =f r 
PLEASE are 
PRINT 
OR TYPE 
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above for membership in the Photographic Society of America: 
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PSA-MPD Course in Motion Pictures 


Lesson Four—Film 


By George W. Cushman, APSA 


The motion picture medium owes its 
existence to the long, narrow strip of 
celluloid upon which the small pictures 
are placed. As we learned in the first 
lesson, the film goes through the camera 
at which time the pictures are exposed 
at the rate of 16 a second, or, if the film 
is to be projected at sound speed, then 
24 pictures a second are photographed. 

As for developing the film after it has 
gone through the camera, there are two 
primary systems and these are generally 
called the Negative-Positive System, 
and the Reversal System. 


A. The negative-positive system pret- 
ty well describes itself in those two 
words. A negative film is used, and a 
positive film is used. The negative film 
is the one that goes through the camera. 
When it is developed the film contains 
a negative image. This film, of course, 
cannot be projected, for the tonal values 
are opposite, that is, what was black in 
the subject is white on the film, and 
what was white in the subject is black 
in the film. 

In order to have a film that will pro- 
ject with the correct tonal values, a 
“positive print” must be made from the 
negative. This is accomplished by mak- 
ing a contact print of each picture on 
the negative. The film thus made is 
called a “positive print” or a “projection 
print” because the tonal values have 
been corrected and will appear as in real 
life when projected. 
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Illustrations by the Author 


The printing is accomplished by run- 
ning both negative and positive films 
through a printing machine in such a 
way that both are in contact while a 
light goes through the negative to form 
a latent image on the positive film. The 
positive film is then developed and is 
ready for projection. 
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Fig. 4A 


Fig. 4A shows this process clearly. At 
the left is the negative film which is run 
through the camera and then developed. 
The image is a negative. In the center 
we see how the negative is placed in 
contact with the raw positive film, and 
a light goes through the negative to 
form an image of the negative on the 
positive film. 

Then, when the positive film is devel- 
oped, a positive image comes out as il- 
lustrated in the right hand drawing. 
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B. The negative positive system has its 
advantages. It is the system used by the 
professional studios. From one nega- 
tive, hundreds of projection prints are 
made and distributed to the theaters. 

Other advantages are that if the nega- 
tive is improperly exposed or improper- 
ly developed or both, the correction can 
be made by brightening or dimming the 
light when the positive is exposed, or in 
changing the developing procedure 
when the positive is developed. 

Another great advantage is that the 
negative can be spliced, and when the 
positive print is made it will not have 
any splices. 


ad The chief drawback of the negative 
positive system is that it is quite expen- 
sive. There are two films that must be 
employed. Each must be developed. 
And the printing operation must also be 
performed. Obviously such added ex- 
penditures make the cost of a projec- 
tion print quite high if the filmer wishes 
only one projection print for his own 
personal use. 


D. In 1923 the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany announced a new process where- 
by the film that ran through the camera 
could be processed in such a manner 
that the resulting image would be a 
positive image and suitable for projec- 
tion. In effect, and in fact, the film, 
when developed to a negative, is then 
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“reversed” in a chemical bath, resulting 
finally in a positive image. This system 
is known as the Reversal Method. 

Since only one film is required, it cuts 
the cost of personal movie making down 
just about as far as it can go. 

This process is graphically illustrated 
in Fig. 4B. At the left we see the ex- 
posed film as it comes from the camera. 
First it goes into the developer. The 
purpose of this developer is to bring out 
a negative image of the subject photo- 
graphed. In fact, when the film comes 
out of this solution a true negative 
image exists, the same as in the nega- 
tive-positive process. 

But at this point the film is not 
washed and dried. Instead, it goes into 
a bleaching bath which serves to remove 
all of the darkened film, leaving the un- 
exposed film portions of the picture area 
intact. At the end of this bath the film 
is quite clear, since the blackness which 
only a moment ago contained the nega- 
tive image has been bleached away. 
What remains is emulsion which has not 
been struck by light. 

The next step is to expose this re- 
maining emulsion to a strong light. In 
this way the unstruck or unexposed por- 
tions of the film are given an exposure. 
This could be said to amount to the 
printing light of the negative-positive 
system. 

After this re-exposure, the film then 
goes into the developer again and these 
re-exposed portions are developed to a 
blackened, but positive, image, ready 
for projection. 

Thus, film, the film that goes 
through the camera, is used for projec- 
tion, thereby eliminating the task of 
contact printing, and the expense of 
using a positive film print. 

All modern color films in 8 and 16 
mm. widths are processed by the re- 
versal method. Ansco contains the color 
in the film, it being brought out in a 
color developer. Kodachrome obtains 
its color by dyeing three separate layers 
of film emulsion, the dye processes being 
performed in the later stages of the 
proc ess. 


one 


E. The reversal method, much the 
cheaper of the two film developing 
processes, has its drawbacks. If a film 
is overexposed, not much can be done 
to correct it, although some compensa- 
tion can be made in the amount of light 
striking the film during the second ex- 
posure. The one film must be spliced, 
which means a finished film after edit- 
ing, could have dozens, or hundreds, of 
splices. And since the film is the original, 
should it be damaged in projection, 
more prints cannot be made since no 
negative exists. 

However, the personal filmer believes 
these objections are more than offset by 
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the much lower price of the film, and 
of course he is right as the popularity of 
personal motion pictures today shows. 
Duplicates of reversal film can be 
made. The printing process is the same 
as in the negative-positive system. The 
film to be duplicated is run through a 
printer and a print made on a second 
film. This second film is then developed 
by the reversal method, either black and 
white or color. Valuable films, or films 
which are to see much use, should be 
duplicated while they are new, and the 
duplicate should be projected. 


Fo Before we had color film, any black 
and white film could be used either in- 
doors or outdoors providing there was 
enough light both places. But when 
color film was introduced, it could only 
be used outdoors in adequate sunlight, 
for the yellow cast of indoor illumina- 
tion would give a yellowish cast to the 
film if exposed indoors to this type of 
illumination. 

It wasn’t long before film manufac- 
turers brought out another color emul- 
sion which was “balanced” for indoor 
illumination. This meant that the yellow 
lights normally used indoors could be 
used with this film and still give proper 
color rendition. 

These are the two color films we use 
today, outdoor, and indoor. Outdoor is 
intended to be used only outdoors in 
good, clear sunlight, or light shade, and 
indoor is intended to be used with elec- 
tric flood lights indoors. We will discuss 
indoor lighting thoroughly in one of the 
later lessons in this course 





Fig. 4C 


Examples of these scenes are illus- 
trated here. Fig. 4C is a typical example 
of an outdoor scene, and if shot in color, 
only outdoor color film should be used. 
This shot was made in mid afternoon 
of a birthday party on the front lawn, 
and is typical of shots which are ex- 
cellent when outdoor color film is used. 

Fig. 4D is a typical example of a shot 
taken inside with flood lamps and using 
indoor type color film in the camera. 
Two, or three, photoflood bulbs, prefer- 
ably in suitable reflectors, are set up 
around the subject, the exposure read 
on the meter, and the picture made. 





Fig. 4D 


G. In both of the illustrations just 
cited we had plenty of light to obtain a 
properly exposed picture. But there are 
times when a picture is wanted and 
there is insufficient light to obtain a sat- 
isfactory exposure on either of the two 
standard films mentioned. 

For such situations an extremely fast 
film—one capable of capturing an image 
under very poor light—must be em- 
ployed. There are some fast color films 
on the market which require not too 
much light, and there are several black 
and white films which are much “faster.” 
That is, they require even less light to 
obtain a picture. 





Fig. 4E 


A good example of this type of film- 
ing is shown in Fig. 4E. This picture 
was taken approximately at dusk in a 
mountain lodge and shows the kitchen 
police detail cleaning up after the eve- 
ning meal. The only illumination was 
what was in the room—probably 100 
watt light bulbs in the ceiling. This par- 
ticular shot was made on black and 
white film at f.1.9 with the camera run- 
ning at 16 frames per second. This type 
of photography is commonly referred to 
as “available light” photography because 
only the light available is used—no spe- 
cial lighting equipment is set up. Nor- 
mally such results are not artistic from 
a lighting standpoint, but as in this 
example the picture was obtained, and 
here that is all that was wanted. 

Fast films are used for such events as 
night football games, street scenes at 
night, indoor plays, shows, parties, 
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meetings, and numerous other events of 
a like nature. 

Thus we might say we have three 
primary types of films to use today—a 
standard outdoor color film, a standard 
indoor color film, and aw extra “fast” 
film to be used when the illumination is 
not very strong. 


H. It happens to all of us at one time 
or another that if we are shooting some 
scenes indoors at night and don’t use 
up the entire roll, and then want to take 
some scenes outdoors the next day, we 
are stuck with the wrong kind of film 
in the camera. 

Well, there is something we can do 
about it. 

That indoor type color film we have 
in the camera is sensitive to the yellow- 
ish light of our flood lights. If we shot 
that film outdoors in the sunlight, our 
films would end up having a bluish cast, 
for the bluish light inherent in sunlight 
would be overemphasized in the emul- 
sion corrected for the yellow floods. 

The answer is to place a piece of rose 
colored glass in front of the lens. This 
rose colored glass will neutralize the 
otherwise overabundance of blue which 
would predominate, and the result will 
be a normal picture from a color stand- 
point. 

These pieces of glass are called filters, 
because they filter the light in terms of 
the colors wanted and not wanted. This 
particular filter holds back just the right 
amounts of blue color, resulting in the 
proper amount of color in all hues reach- 
ing this indoor type emulsion and re- 
sulting in good color rendition. 

Likewise, a blue glass filter can be 
obtained which will permit outdoor 
type color film to be used with flood 
lights indoors. The orange colored filter, 
for using indoor film outdoors, is known 
as a Wratten #85 (for Kodachrome 
film) and the blue filter is known as a 
Wratten #80. These filters are available 
at practically all dealers and come in 
various mounts to fit most standard 
lenses. 

Does the exposure change when using 
these filters? When indoor film is used 
outdoors with the #85 filter, the same 
exposure is given as with outdoor color 
film and no filter. But when outdoor 
color film is used indoors with the #80 
filter, the exposure must be increased 
approximately 1 1/3 stops. 

One other filter might be mentioned 
here, and that is an ultra-violet filter, 
often referred to as a UV filter, and per- 
haps better known as a haze filter be- 
cause it has the tendency to eliminate a 
substantial amount of distant haze in a 
picture. 

Known as the Wratten #1, it is color- 
less and absorbs all ultra-violet rays pos- 
sessing a shorter wave length than 380 
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ms, No change in exposure is required 
when it is used. Furthermore, it need 
not be used when the Wratten #85 is 
used since the latter also absorbs ultra- 
violet rays and thus serves the same 
purpose. 


1. Many beginning filmers are not aware 
that they can cut unwanted portions 
from their films, or rearrange the order 
of scenes. This is, however, a relatively 
simple matter, and the process of cut- 
ting a film at a certain point and fasten- 
ing another section to it is known as 
splicing. 

It is not a difficult process, but it is 
specific in its undertaking. The only 
materials required are a splicer, a bottle 
of film cement, and a pair of scissors 
with which to cut the film at the desired 
spot. If the splicer contains its own film 
cutting mechanism, then the scissors 
will not be required. 

The film can be cut and spliced at any 
point and in any manner, just as long as 
the perforation holes are in line so that 
the film can go through the projector 
properly, but it is common practice to 
cut close to the frame line and restrict 
the splice to that area. 
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In Fig. 4F we can see two examples 
of how splices are made. In the example 
A, it will be noted that the film is cut 
just below the perforation holes on the 
upper section, and just above the per- 
foration holes on the lower section. 
Then, on the upper section, the emul- 
sion is scraped away thoroughly, leaving 
only the celluloid base exposed. This 
area is indicated by the two arrows. This 
scraping is not required on the lower 
section. When the scraping is com- 
pleted, it will permit the lower film to 
be placed in contact with the upper sec- 
tion, and this is exactly what is done, 
after a small amount of film cement has 
been applied to the area. 

The cement dries so rapidly that the 
splice must be made in one second or 
less, for in another second the cement 
will have set and the splice is com- 
pleted. When this is done, the splice will 
appear as shown by the shaded section 
in strip B. 

This operation becomes almost auto- 
matic with a good splicer. If the splice 








does not stick tightly, it will be because 
the cement was old, the area scraped 
was not scraped clean, one side used 
was the emulsion side (cement won't 
adhere to the emulsion) or the splice 
was not made quickly enough after the 
cement was applied. 


J. As may be seen in these illustra- 
tions, a portion of one frame will show 
upon projection. Some filmers object to 
this, and prefer what is known as a 
“frameline” splice. This requires that 
the upper section of film be cut just be- 
low the perforations as shown in illustra- 
tion C, but the lower section is cut right 
across the frame line. 

The area to be scraped is much nar- 
rower, again indicated by two arrows. 
When the splice is completed, as shown 
by the shaded section in illustration D, 
only the full frame shows on the screen. 
Properly done it is difficult to see the 
splice when projected. 


K. A few years ago a new film base 
called Cronar was introduced by the 
Du Pont Corporation. Its composition is 
such that no known film cement will 
stick to it. The only way known to 
make splices with Cronar base films is 
with a special sticky tape. This special 
tape, by the way, is made of mylar 
and therefore is very tough and very 
thin. It may be purchased in short strips 
and comes with 8mm. perforations and 
16mm. perforations. 

It can be used with present acetate 
film base as well as Cronar and has so 
many advantages that many filmers to- 
day are beginning to use it. 
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As may be seen in illustration E in 
Fig. 4G, the film to be spliced is cut 
evenly across the frame line both top 
and bottom. These two ends are then 
butted together, and the thin film of 
mylar splicing tape is placed over each 
of these two frames. 

The area thus covered is indicated by 
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the arrows and the dotted line in illus- 
tration F. The film is then turned over 
and another section of splicing tape is 
placed on the back side, also. 

Some filmers believe a stronger splice 
is made if a slight lap, such as was 
shown in illustrations A and B, is made, 
and the splicing tape then applied. This 
does make a stronger splice, but the 
butt splice (E and F) is strong enough 
for all normal projection. 

One manufacturer, believing that cut- 
ting across the perforations weakens the 
film at that point, has just announced a 
film splicer that cuts the film across the 
frame line, but goes around the perfora- 
tion holes, thus preserving the strength 
of the uncut perforation. This cut is 
shown in illustration G. When the two 
ends of film are butted together and the 
tape is applied for the two frames adja- 
cent to the cut, the result is as seen in 
illustration H. 


a When film is returned from the 
processing laboratory it is free of dust, 
dirt, lint, and other foreign matter. From 
that moment on it begins to collect dirt, 
dust, and other substances which im- 
pair its clarity upon projection. The best 
way to clean film is to not let it get dirty 
in the first place. The first requirement 
is to keep the projector clean at all 
times. Clean it thoroughly after each 
show, and keep it covered when not in 
use. Handle the film only by the edges, 
or lightly with gloves on both hands. 
Keep film in cans, or covered at all 
times, and by keeping film tightly 
wound on reels dust cannot seep in be- 
tween its layers. 

But when a film does get dirty, the 





Fig. 4H 


best cleaner to use is a piece of white 
cotton velvet. Fold the velvet lightly 
and hold between the fingers as shown 
in Fig. 4H and slowly rewind the film 
from one reel to another. White velvet 
is used for three reasons: First, it is soft 
and will not scratch the film. Second, 
the pile is deep enough so that if some 
hard foreign particle should be picked 
up, it has a tendency to sink into the 
velvet and not remain close to the film 
and scratch it. And third, by using white 
velvet, inspection of the cloth is easy, 
and not only can the amount of accumu- 
lated dirt be seen at once, but as too 
much dirt is collected, the cloth can be 
discarded and a new one put into use. 

Cleaning solvents are dangerous be- 
cause some of them will harm the dyes 
used in some color emulsions. Some 
liquid cleaners will streak films, and 
others leave a slight coating on the film. 
Repeated uses will cause this coating to 
build up. Others leave an oily surface 
which will attract dirt and dust. 

If a cleaning solvent is to be used, 
test it first on a piece of discarded film 





to make sure it will not harm the film 
in any way. 

After some makes of film are pro- 
cessed they are given a light coating of 
wax to permit them to slide through the 
film gate more smoothly. Many solvents 
will remove this wax coating, and this 
is definitely an unwanted result. 

The best answer, we repeat, is to not 
let the film get dirty in the first place. 


M. Processed films should be stored 
in a cool, dry, dark place. There is little 
more that can be done to insure their 
long life than that. In humid or damp 
areas it is well to store the film in air 
tight boxes in which some moisture ab- 
sorbing chemical or compound has also 
been placed. 

If films become too dried out they 
then become brittle and may crack when 
projected. The moisture content should 
be restored by placing the films in a 
specially prepaed film humidor for the 
required number of hours or days. 


N. Present day acetate films are deli- 
cate, They will tear and they will be- 
come damaged. They should be given 
extreme care if they are to last a long 


time. When Cronar base films are avail- 


able, which may be at any time, we can 
expect a much tougher film base which 
will take much more abuse. Even so, it 
is best to be careful with all motion pic- 
ture film. 

Next month our discussion will be 
concerned with the lens, that all im- 
portant part of the camera that is re- 
sponsible for putting the picture on the 
film. 


PSA Gold Medal Award 


and 


The TEN BEST Films 


from 


The 1959 PSA International Cinema Competition 
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The 30th year of The Ten Best Contest sponsored by the Motion Picture Di- 
vision of PSA has closed and the MPD proudly presents for 1959 winners of the 
PSA Gold Medal Award; Harris B. Tuttle Trophy for the best family film; Dick 
Bird Trophy for the best nature film; George Cushman Trophy for the most effec- 
tive use of sound with the film; and Northern California Council of Movie Clubs 
Trophy for the best scenario film. Fifty films were entered in the competition and, 
in addition to The Ten Best Films, twelve were selected for Honorable Mention. 

Names of the winners were engraved on their trophies and these were presented 
to the makers of these fine films at the PSA Convention in Louisville. These are 
perpetual trophies and may be retained for one year when they will be presented 
to the winners in the 1960 competition. Smaller keep-sake trophies were presented 


to the winners. The winners are: 


PSA Gold Medal Award 

“10¢” by Antonio Cernuda, PSA, Ha- 
bana, Cuba, 400 feet, 16 mm. Koda- 
chrome, magnetic sound on film. 


Harris B. Tuttle Trophy 

“Those Other Years” by O. L. and Irene 
Topp, PSA, Salt Lake City, Utah, 825 
feet, 16 mm. Kodachrome, magnetic 
sound on film. 

Dick Bird Trophy 

“Heart of the Land” by Russell Jameson, 
PSA, Saginaw, Michigan, 1,700 feet, 16 
mm. Kodachrome, sound on tape. 
Cushman Sound Trophy 
“Journey to Yesterday” by Pete B. 
Delaurenti, PSA, Renton, Washington, 
425 feet, 16 mm. Kodachrome, sound 
on tape. 

N.C.C, of M. C. Trophy 

“Rx” by Valley 8 mm. Club, North 
Hollywood, California, 250 feet, 8 mm. 
Kodachrome, sound on tape. 

Special awards to: 

W. P. C. Clifford, PSA, Dunedin, N. Z., 
for excellence in microphotography in 
his motion picture “The Jade Pool.” 

J. S. Grassick, Toronto, Canada, for ex- 
cellence in animation photography in 
his motion picture “Pinoke.” 

Lewis Lewis, FACL, SASC, Capetown, 
S. A. for excellence in the production of 
the motion picture “The Artist and His 
Work.” 


The Ten Best Films 





“Assignment: Korea” by Lt. Col. Stanley 
B. Kelley, CE, PSA, France, 950 feet, 
16 mm. Kodachrome, magnetic sound 
on film. 


Col. 
camera effectively on an 


Kelly took the time to use his 
assignment in 
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Korea where the older folks are referred 
to with family reverence as Papa-san and 
Mama-san. Here we have a review of life 
in Korea as an Army officer may see it. 
After the war there is reconstruction and 
training of the 4th largest standing army 
in the world. A country divided at the 38th 
parallel must live under the protection of a 
well-trained army, trained by U. S. per- 
sonnel. A documentary-travelogue that lives 
all of its 25 minutes of screen time. 


r aN 





“In Old Rothenburg” by Esther Cooke, 
APSA, Albany, N. Y., 575 feet, 16 mm. 
Kodachrome, sound on tape. 


Another documentary - travelogue in 
Esther Cooke’s usual style of presenting in 
an easy way a phase of an old European 
town. This time old Rothenburg, with its 
ancient buildings and customs, and page- 
ants re-enacting the past. In the village 
square there are interesting colorful pat- 
terns danced by the young folks. The nar- 
ration fills in interesting historical sketches 
contributing a great deal to the picture. 
This might be a citadel taken from the 
pages of a story book. 





“Production Able” by Dr. Edward M. 
Crane, PSA, Rochester, N. Y., 90 feet, 
16 mm. Kodachrome, magnetic sound 
on film. 


A humorous experiment in the art of 
making a lip syne motion picture with 
magnetic sound. Even short productions 





can overcome the producer with startling 
results. Dr. Crane’s “Production Able” indi- 
cates the first of a series and we are 
already looking forward to “Production 
Baker.” Many will recall his “Show of 
Hands” in the 1958 Contest. 





North 


“Rx” by Valley 8 mm. Club, 
Hollywood, California. 


The Valley 8 mm. Club of North Holly- 
wood has turned toward drama for its 
newest scenario production, A touching 
story of a sick mother in rather meagre 
circumstances and in need of medical care. 
The youthful daughter and the druggist 
carry out the leading roles with effective 
realism. There is a remarkable accomplish- 
ment of lip syne as needed in a few places 
through the use of strobe-tape. The dra- 
matic ending completely detaches us from 
the mother’s illness. 





“Sentinels of the Surf” by Lindsay Mc- 
Leod, Dunedin, New Zealand, 420 feet, 
16 mm. Kodachrome, sound on tape. 


“We were among twenty teams, all wear- 
ing our glamour suits for this event, as we 
marched up the beach together.” Before 
the parade there were rehearsals with rope 
carriage, simulated rescue missions, and 
resuscitations, going through all the mo- 
tions of practice. Then came the big event 
when the teams were in competition, each 
excited with the ambition and hope of 
winning, the judges noting every point in 
favor or against. A sporting day at the 
beach among the contestants and the spec- 
tators. “We didn’t win but we were there 
as a team” is a sporting conclusion. 


“10¢” by Antonio Cernuda, PSA, Ha- 
bana, Cuba. 


The title is taken from the opening scene 
of a shoeshine box busy shining shoes with 
the help of a small boy. On the side of the 
box is the price of the shine, 10¢. An epi- 
sode in a series of events in which the 
little box is ever present. A simple, yet 
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touching portrayal in which the audience 
is so carefully drawn to live those few 
minutes with a wonderful little boy. The 
film leads but does not close in on us, our 
emotions may move with our interpretation. 
The maker, Antonio Cernuda, with a dis- 
play of the artist and philosopher, has 
earned his second Gold Medal Award 





“The Children’s Hour” by M. P. Moore, 
Anaheim, California, 180 feet, 8 mm. 
Kodachrome, sound on tape. 


Two small boys are camping out (in 
their backyard) and are about to bed down 
for the night. Father tells them a couple 
of stories of prospecting and bad men and 
battles of swords and guns. The boys dream 
a re-enactment of the stories with surpris- 
ing realism. The children are asleep and 
Father has another story to tell. 





“The Last Concert” by Gerd Vogelsang, 
Erwin Oswich, Gerhard Rehage, and 
Wolfgang Lenz, Wuppertal, West Ger- 
240 feet, 16 mm. black 
white, optical sound. 


many, and 


This is a short story about a musician, 
1 pianist who has enjoyed the pleasure 
and popularity of concerts in many cities 
of Europe. And then came the war! Even 
in the thick of battle, when his fingers 
must play a different keyboard, music does 
not leave his mind. The picture closes with 
the last concert, simple, but forceful in its 
emotional impact. 
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“The Mute” by Robert Board, Holly- 
wood, California, 400 feet, 16 mm. 
Kodachrome, magnetic sound on film. 


Some may seek the life of the sea to get 
away from something. But in the world of 
this deaf-mute, a deckhand on a salvage 
tug, there is generated a desire for com- 
panionship. In this simple story there are 
touching events along with the carnival 
atmosphere. A fine presentation in which 
one may feel for the mute and share his 
moments of happiness. 





“Watch Out” by Jack Ruddell, PSA, 
Islington, Ontario, Canada, 150 feet, 16 
mm. Kodachrome, magnetic sound on 


film. 


A day in the life of a man who is in 
much of a hurry to get somewhere. As he 
travels along his hurried way we are right 
in there enjoying his anxious moments as 
he transfers from one public conveyance 
to another. We are of course much relieved 
when we learn that he has arrived in good 
time 


Honorable Mention Films 


“Children of Hope” by Mrs. Julia Grass- 
hoff, Los Angeles, California, 190 feet, 
8 mm. Kodachrome, sound on tape. 


Excellent documentary of the care and 

treatment of (cerebral palsy) spastic chil- 
dren. The very thought of the subject may 
bring us sharply to the realization of our 
good fortune. The picture handles the sub- 
ject with the fine touches of human interest 
and may cause us to feel thankful that 
there are those who will devote their time 
and energies to this work. It must be tre- 
mendously rewarding to see the children 
learn to walk and do things under their 
own power and control. A truly enlighten- 
ing picture. 
“City of Klongs and Gods” by Oscar H. 
Horovitz, FACL, APSA, FAIC, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, 426 feet, 16 mm. 
Kodachrome, magnetic sound on film. 





Another of Mr. Horovitz’s fine travel 
films of the Orient. This time the city of 
some 400 Buddhist temples, Bangkok, 
where the Emerald Buddha may be seen. 
The city is old but some of its new areas 
are modern. We visit several areas of the 
city including its waterfront where a large 
part of the population continues to live 
with its busy traffic of small boats and 
river merchants. 


“From The Void” by Dick Jefts, Whit- 
tier, California, 235 feet, 8 mm. Koda- 
chrome, sound on tape. 


A rather clever and well-executed story 
of the rocket engineer who recovered the 
important capsule when it returned to 
earth. The rocket launching is done with 
miniatures and to the credit of the filmer. 
The rocket engineer does not fully appre- 
ciate what he has accomplished until it is 
too late. Sound effects accompanying the 
picture create a sense of realism. 


“Hiding” by Delores and Timothy Law- 
ler, AACL, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 375 
feet, 16 mm. Kodachrome, magnetic 
sound on film. 


This time the Lawlers have produced a 
short-family picture in several parts. Each 
part is filmed to the interpretation of a 
poem recited by a very young voice, un- 
doubtedly a member of the Lawler clan. 
The stories include the Shoemaker, the 
Bath, the Party, the Counterpane, Snow 
(sleigh riding) and Hiding. A pleasing 
picture of the children accompanied by 
the voice of the little girl. 


“Heart of the Land” by Russell Jameson, 
PSA, Saginaw, Michigan. 


A scientific expedition to Mexico for a 
study of the animals, reptiles, and birds. 
Our visit for the most part is in the rural 
or wilderness areas but we do get into the 
market place and we see some of the 
ancient ruins. A pictorial review of a great 
many of species of wild life which we 
rarely see as many of us are afraid to visit 
the habitat of those creatures. The close-up 
photography puts the small creatures al- 
most on Our noses. 


“Jeannie” by Los Angeles Cinema Club, 
PSA, Los Angeles, California, 600 feet, 
16 mm. Kodachrome, magnetic sound 
on film. 


Jeannie is the little girl in the house 
where too much of the family income is 
spent for purposes other than family. With 
the aid of the court Jeannie is assigned to 
a Home where she can have the things 
she needs and toys and playmates. Perhaps 
we all know the story but each one tells it 
differently, arriving at a happy ending. The 
foundation of this club production was a 
publicity film which it made and donated 
to the Home. 


“Journey to Yesterday” by Pete B. 
Delaurenti, PSA, Renton, Washington. 


A diesel followed by yesterday's steam 
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Scenes from the Honorable Mention films: (Top row) City of Klongs and Gods, Children of Hope, Mister, The Bet. (Center) Hiding 
F The Void, Journey to Yesterday. (Bottom) Trailer in the Pines, Those Other Years, Suzy, Heart of the Land. 


Fram 


locomotives lay the contrasts for this jour- 
ney to yesterday. Rio Grande’s old steam 
locomotive 473 takes us from Durango to 
Silverton, Colorado, through the wild coun- 
try where enroute we see things today as 
they were yesterday. Throughout this trip 
we feel the realism of the sound accom- 
paniment, so tastefully a part of the picture. 
The maker of this film was well aware of 
the need to include people and human in- 
terest, and did it well. 


“Mister” by Honold H. Parks, Van Nuys, 
California, 100 feet, 8 mm. Kodachrome, 
sound on tape. 


Short story of a man, too busy with his 
gardening chores to be patient of the play- 
ful impulses of a little girl. His attention 
is drawn to a sobering event which pro- 
vides time to reflect. A simple story but 
rather difficult for the amateur. It has been 
handled well by Honold Parks. 


“Suzy” by Ed Kentera, PSA, Palo Alto, 
California, 144 feet, 16 mm. Koda- 
chrome, magnetic sound on film. 


A film of the family’s pet K9 with its 
characteristic activities set to alphabetical 
prose with a pleasing pulse. Those who see 
the film will just love Suzy and the nar- 
rator, too. 


“The Bet” by M. P. Moore, Anaheim, 
California, 160 feet, 8 mm. Kodachrome, 
sound on tape. 


Four of the boys gathered for their 
monthly poker game. To get even with 
the winner, a different kind of bet was 
offered and accepted by the winner. He 
was fitted with ghost-like attire, presented 
with a sword and sent to do battle with 
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old McDonald, deceased. 
spooky to the end. 


Chilling and 


“Those Other Years” by O. L. and 
Irene Tapp, PSA, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
825 feet, 16 mm. Kodachrome, magnetic 
sound on film. 


A documentary that will keep on film 
those disappearing landmarks of fond child- 
hood memories. Members of the family re- 
enact those wonderful memories. The chil- 
dren are vehicles of a flash back, at play, 
caring for dolls and pets. The energies of 
little boys and girls doing things that we 
may relive as we watch the Tapps’ other 
years. A delightful family picture. 


“Trailer In The Pines” by Thelma and 
Al Morton, APSA, FACL, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 500 feet, 16 mm. Koda- 
chrome, magnetic sound on film. 


In the fall of the year, the late flowers 
are blooming, the evergreens have about 
completed their year’s growth in prepara- 
tion for the heavy winter, the deciduous 
have donned their golden mantles soon to 
become their winter blanket. All part of 
the thanksgiving for a bountiful season. 
The tall golden hillside trees set in a great 
panorama, interspersed with the dark 
grenes, the paths carpeted with golden 
leaves of varying hues of yellow, orange 
and red. It is here we visit the Mortons 
with their trailer in the pines. 


A Few Statistics 

This year nine 8 mm. films were in the 
contest. Two were awarded Ten Best and 
four, Honorable Mention. One received a 
special award. Forty-one 16 mm. films were 
entered, seventeen of which placed plus 
one special award. Twenty-six of the films 
sound on film and six 


carried magnetic 


carried optical sound. The others were 
accompanied by sound on tape. 

Those who did not place in this year’s 
contest might re-examine their films and 
some may wish to take advantage of the 
MPD Film Analysis and Judging Service 
conducted by Ermest F. Humphrey, 1152 
Hetfield Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey. 
Motion picture films may be shipped via 
parcel post as “Educational Material” at 9¢ 
for the first pound plus 5¢ for each addi- 
tional pound. It is suggested that the film 
be shipped special delivery. 

Those films which did not place may be 
re-entered. The films entered in the 1959 
contest were all of good quality and those 
who did not place need not feel left out. 
I should like for everyone to be a winner 
but it is not possible in a high-level Inter- 
national Cinema Competition. May I take 
this opportunity to thank the contestants 
for their participation in the contest. It is 
the quality of your work that makes this 
the outstanding contest of the year. 


The Jury of Selection 
The judges of this contest are: Barry 
Dance, member of the Los Angeles 8 mm. 
Club; Dr. Fernando F. Guerrieri, member 
of Los Angeles Cinema Club; Vincent H 
Hunter, FPSA, photographer for Union 
Pacific Railroad; Al Larrabee, member 
Southwest Motion Picture Club; Charles W. 
Ward, member of Orange County Cinema 
Club. All of the judges are active filmers 
and have served as contest judges in many 
of the clubs in Southern California. I 
should like to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to these gentlemen for their fine con- 

tribution to this International Contest. 


Top of the Ten Best Package 


In addition to the required Ten Best 
films, twelve were selected for Honorable 
Mention, and two for special recognition. 


We should like to include all of these in 
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Conducted by George W. Cushman, APSA 


Subjective or Objective 


Should the films we make be subjec- 
tive or objective in their approach? Is 
there any difference? 

In order that all readers may know 
exactly what we mean by that question, 
let's put it this way: By subjective, we 
mean that the treatment concerns al- 
most entirely the person who made the 
film, such as a diary most always con- 
cerns only the person who writes it. By 
objective we mean that the treatment 
concerns mostly the person who will see 
the film, such as a writer who writes a 
story solely for the enjoyment of the 
person who reads it. 

By way of further example we might 
consider a vacation movie of the record 
type as being purely subjective—that is, 
the filmer is merely recording the places 
he visited and the things he found most 
interesting. But if the filmer photo- 
graphed only those things he thought 
his friends would be interested in see- 
ing, then we could call the film as hav- 
ing been made with a more objective 
«pproach. 

Now, back to our question: Which 
should a film be? 

To arrive at an answer, let’s ask our- 
selves why we take motion pictures in 
the first place? Do not most of us take 
them to show to others? Is not the mo- 
tion picture primarily a means of com- 
munication? Are we not as a rule using 
the motion picture to communicate 
with others? Are we not trying to say 
or show or tell something to others? Is 
it not, then, clear that we are con- 
cerned mostly with others in movie mak- 
ing instead of ourselves? 


Ten Best Package 
From preceding page) 


the TTB package so our members could 
enjoy them, but that would make the pack- 
age too large and expensive. Sorry, but we 
have to limit the package to nine films for 
a show of 96 minutes. The package will 
include the following: Production Able, 
Suzy, The Mute, Assignment: Korea, 
Watch Out, Journey to Yesterday, Senti- 
nels of the Surf, The Last Concert, and 
10¢. I'm sure you will love every minute 
of it. This will be ready for distribution 
on December 1, 1959. Write to John J. 
Lloyd, 355 Colorado Place, Long Beach 
14, California, for information about the 
package 
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Indeed we are. Our more serious ef- 
forts are concerned with the people who 
will view our films, some of whom are 
friends and many of whom at times are 
strangers. Does it not follow, then, that 
our subject matter and method of pre- 
sentation should be devoid of our own 
personal interest and remembrances, and 
intended primarily for the average per- 
son who will see it? 

If that is so, then should we stop 
taking pictures with a subjective ap- 
proach? Not at all. Many filmers, for 
some reason I have never understood, 
like to take pictures of every motel they 
stop at on their various trips. They like 
to pose mother or Aunt Mary in front of 
every famous landmark, well known 
statue, and point of interest they see. 
They devote much precious film to pic- 
tures of setting up tents, frying fish in 
frying pans, diving from high diving 
boards, and other subjects of themselves 
doing what thousands upon thousands 
of other people do every day as well. 

These are purely record pictures, 
taken as a “diary” of a trip, and as long 
as the filmer lives, he and those who en- 
joyed the trip with him will never tire 
of seeing these record shots. They are 
a part of every scene. They can instantly 
recall what happened immediately be- 
fore and immediately after every scene. 

I am in favor of every filmer taking 
millions and millions of feet of these sub- 
jective shots, and I am in favor of the 
filmer projecting these films every night 
of his life, if he wants to do so. 

BUT-—I would club him to death with 
a cast iron tripod if he ever invited me 
to see them! 

If he is going to show me his films, 
I want him to show me subject matter 
that J] would be interested in, and I cer- 
tainly am not interested in all the motels 
he stopped at! I wouldn't object to a 
shot or two of him now and then, al- 
though my Cousin Joe might object be- 
cause Joe has never met him. 

So, by now, it should be pretty obvi- 
ous that if a filmer wants to please his 
friends with his films, he should show 
them subjects that the friends are 
primarily interested in. 

How do we do this? Simple. When 
taking the pictures we merely remember 
the objective approach. Before we press 
the button we think, would people I 
have never met be interested in this 
shot? If the answer is yes, then go ahead 
and shoot it. 





Yet there are those subjective shots 
which we have a yen to shoot, such as 
little Bobbie in his first high dive, and 
Suzy cooking her first biscuits over a 
camp stove. All well and good, let's 
shoot them. Let’s shoot hundreds of 
shots of the family and other personal 
happenings, but when the film has been 
processed, let’s cut out all these per- 
sonal, subjective shots and tie them to- 
gether on a separate reel. Let’s project 
the objective material that is left to our 
friends and others. 

Let’s save the subjective, personal reel 
and wear it out when all the relatives 
and in-laws come to call. We can show 
them both reels. As for our friends and 
others, they'll see only the objective reel 
—the shots that were taken with their in- 
terest specifically in mind. 

The result? Your friends and those 
you do not know will go away saying 
“Good movies. He sure knows how to 
make interesting films,” instead of “what 
a boring evening. Why did he show us 
all those shots of his family?” And yet 
the only difference is that the subjective 
stuff was put on a reel by itself—and it 
stayed on the closet shelf! 


\ew Products 








Realist is back on the market with 
camera news, an improved stereo model 
designated “Custom” which has f:2.8 
lenses and several improvements in the 
controls. Accessories of the 41 model will 
fit the new camera. The old shape has 
been retained but minor changes provide 
for easier handling. List price is $215. 





We've had the pleasure of handling the 
ultimate in box cameras. We call it a “box” 
advisedly because it is simpler to use than 
one and can be turned over to a non- 
photographer with brief instructions and 
pictures will result. It is the Agfa Optima, 
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the most automatic automatic. Look 
through the viewfinder, press the magic 
button and if the traffic light inside is 
green, shoot. The electric eye selects shut- 
tertime and diaphragm. If not enough light 
is present, it turns the signal red. Complete 
interlocks prevent double and missed ex- 
posures, flash is shot at 1/30 second; the 
aperture setting dial is revealed when set 
on flash. The lens is an f:3.9 Apotar and 
the shutter is by Compur. List price is 
$79.95. 





Heiland has added the Pentax to its line 
in a new model with f:2 lens priced at 
$179.50. Additional lenses, up to the 100cm 





shown are also available. Heiland will also 
service Tower cameras built by Asahi at 
its Denver office. 





Graflex hits the jackpot this month. The 
Graphic 35 Electric features a motor drive 
powered by two penlite cells. The motor 
winds the film, cocks the shutter and per- 
mits either single or sequence pictures at 
will. The lens either an f:1.9 Iloca Quinon 
at $275 or f:2.8 Ysarex at $237.50. Wide 
angle and tele lenses are also available. 
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Built-in exposure meter is coupled for 
automation. 

Next for Graflex is a new Century 35NE 
with f:2 Prominar lens in Copal shutter. 
Meter is coupled to shutter with single- 
setting adjustment. Price is $114.50. More 
items later. 

Kodak has a deluxe version of the Caval- 
cade slide projector with many new feat- 
ures. Intervals between slides may be 
varied between four and 16 seconds, 
changed remotely or by push button. The 
Model 510 features a new GE lamp with 
internal reflector and lists at $159.50. 





A new Realist 2x2 projector, the 990 
will retail at $64.50 without timer, with 
an adjustable timer for five to 60 second 
intervals at $94.50. 

The Crestline 500 is a new 2x2 tray-fed 
projector which takes all trays. It is de- 
signed to permit editing of slide sequence 
while showing. It is priced at $69.95. 





A natural for the nature photographer 
and anyone else making real close shots 
is a new ring light offered by Graflex for 
use with its Strobomite and Stroboflash 
units. 

A most interesting new flash unit is the 
Braun Pocket-Pak, not only for the com- 
pactness shown in our picture but also 
for the shape of the flash head. Light pat- 
tern matches picture shape. Distributed 
by E. Leitz, it is offered at $74.50, includ- 
ing charger. 

A note from Tullio Pellegrino tells us 
that his Yolo dissolve actuator for Bolex 
cameras is being fitted to the new Bolex 
Rex which has the dissolving shutter but 








not the automatic 48-frame timing device. 
Write Tullio at 1545 Lombard St., San 
Francisco 23, for information. 

We should have mentioned under pro- 
jectors that Graflex has a new and useful 
stunt. 2x2 title slides which you make your- 
self. Finely etched glass provides a tootla 
for pencil, crayon, pen, so you can make 
your own on the spot. Four for 79 cents, 
or 25 for $3.75. 

Panalure paper is now available in a 
glossy surface, single weight. It is available 
in standard sizes from 4x5 up. 

Ilford has introduced an improved ver- 
sion of its fine grain pan, FP3, series II 
The ASA rating stz.ys at 64 daylight. 

Kodak has a new color print service, 
Kodacolor prints from 35mm to 828 trans- 
parencies without the need to purchase a 
Kodacolor negative. 2X prints are 35 cents 
each, 3X are 45 cents and 5x7 are $1.25, 
each price lower when three or more are 
ordered. 





ONE MAN'S OPINION 





PSA and the Journal do not endorse or 
condemn any products. The opinions ex- 
pressed here are the sole and personal 
responsibility of the Editor. 


This is a world of individuals, for the 
most part, and perhaps nowhere is this 
more evident than in photography. It makes 
for a most interesting life. As age creeps 
up On us we notice more and more that 
history does repeat itself. We can look back 
into Anthony’s Bulletins of the 1870s and 
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ON LETTERS AND PACKAGES 


read the violent arguments about Photog- 
raphy and Art. It will never end. 

Nowadays color is also a subject for 
discussion. Many think it is new. I can’t 
recall them all, but to hundreds of our 
members names like Agfacolor, Paget, 
Autochrome, Dufaycolor, Pathecolor, Bel- 
color, Finlay, Chromatone and many others, 
not to forget the early Kodachrome and 
Kodacolor, will recall early processes. 
Many of these were excellent in the right 
hands, but there were too few hands to 
support the manufacturing costs. Yet each 
contributed something in the struggle to 
record things as they are, not as shaded 
pencil notes. Clerk Maxwell kicked off the 
search in England while the Civil War was 
being fought in the States. Du Hauron and 
Ives made contributions in more recent 
years, but the breakthrough started about 
1912 when Fischer patented a method of 
forming dyes in situ, right in the film, 
then removing the silver image. 

Through the teens and twenties Lumiere 
Autochrome and Agfacolor plates satisfied 
most amateur needs for color projection. 
All processes were based on three exposures 
through red, green and blue filters, then 
the projection through the same filters, or 
complementaries, of a silver image. The 
exceptions were the carbon, carbro and 
bromoil processes wherein pigment images 
were produced from color separation 
negatives. 

Kodachrome was the best answer to 
spreading the use of color across a wide 
field, beating the economic problem by 
adequate capital funds to keep it going 
until acceptance made it profitable. Avail- 
able initially only in 35mm, 16mm and cut 
sheet, there were 35mm miniature cameras 
ready for it, 16mm cameras practically 
gasping for it and the cut sizes for the 
professional. Because there existed a big 
problem that few really understood. 

Here was a processing problem. Although 
the film and the process has varied through 
improvements, there have been as high as 
42 steps, including many washings and 
several drying operations. Only when in 
form suitable for continuous machine hand- 
ling (perforated edges for sprocket drive ) 
could the processing of the film be accurate 
and predictable. Films are spliced into long 
rolls which are in turn spliced together for 
continuous operation. Sheets could be 
loaded into metal carriers carried by chains 
or belts and they had a generous safe edge 
where the film holders precluded image 
recording. 

Then what happened? Slow transit by 
third-class mail stretched weeks between 
exposure time and viewing. Avid advanced 
amateurs (and pros) fidgeted while their 
films were in Rochester. They started to 
itch about doing their own processing, 
little realizing the complexities, the need 
for exact temperatures, split-second timing 
of some operations, the exacting chemical 
requirements and constant solution testing. 
They wanted to do it by the usual slap- 
dash darkroom techniques of the aficion- 
ado. As the English express it, Messrs. 
Kodak were too smart. I don’t believe the 
complete formulas and methods ever leaked 
out. At least I've never seen them in print, 
and I pried as much as anyone else. 

I think that Kodak was very smart. With 


wt 
to 


millions invested in research, an investment 
to be reca only after years of sales, 
to have leaked the information into incom- 
petent hands would have resulted in in- 
ferior material reaching the screen and it 
would have killed the cold stone 
dead in the marketplace! When the simpler 
Kodacolor process was ready, they did the 
same thing. Why? 

If you will remember the introduction 
of Ektachrome, along with home processing 
kits, strong feelings were raised. There were 
complaints that it didn’t match Koda- 
chrome in color. Some thought it better. 
Some thought it worse. U. S. Camera pub- 
lished a long report of a conference by a 
number of expert users that developed this 
fully. It showed that where science was 
equated, art and opinion split the company 
into camps. The wise ones decided each 
had advantages and put those advantages 
to use. The shallow thinkers rejected the 
kind they didn’t like, vehemently. 

And when all of Europe’s color processes 
become available here, what will happen? 
Well, it will be one of two things. 

Ansco developed Anscocolor as a crash 
program: during the war to provide a shoot- 
and-develop film for the armed forces. 
They had available to them the lab notes 
and the details of the early Fischer patents. 
They adapted them to American chemicals 
and water (a most important factor in film 
making). When released to the amateur 
market post-war, we had a preview of the 
Ektachrome situation mentioned above. 
The film was terrible, the color was awful, 
the images were fugitive, so said the dyed- 
in-the-wool Kodachrome exposers. Were 
they? I saw and processed some excellent 
Anscocolor, still have some of it around 
that isn’t fugitive. I also have some early 
Kodachrome that was. All the blue dye 
faded out. 

You see, the average user, knowing little 
of the chemistry of the film he is using, 
doesn’t realize that all his color films have 
dye images. There are thousands of dyes, 
some varying so slightly it takes a spectro- 
scope to find the subtle difference between 
two shades. And when these dyes are 
made, manufactured, created by you, inside 
the emulsion layer of your piece of film, 
in your darkroom, under exact or under 
weird conditions, the chances for color 
variation and therefore color differences in 
the total image are superb. In fact, it is a 
miracle that you and I can create ac- 
ceptable color images under our often 
primitive working conditions. Speaks well 
for the chemists who devise our materials. 

Now to get down to the reason for this 
column. I see most of the European maga- 
zines. I read often of Ferraniacolor, Agfa- 
color, Gevacolor, Fujicolor, Ilfordcolor and 
many others. I read their ads. I read articles 
about them. I see the formulas. I recently 
read that Agfacolor processing kits have 
been released to a limited number of pro- 
fessionals who can qualify as processors, 
may be released later to advanced ama- 
teurs. 

Now Agfa is an old name in photog- 
raphy. Just before the war Ansco was 
Agfa-Ansco. Now Agfa is back in the 
American market as you have seen in 
Journal ads and by the introduction of 
cameras and black-and-white film. Last 





week I learned that Agfacolor negative 
film is to be released here, maybe by the 
time you read this. But, and here they are 
smart, it will be sold only with processing 
under their control. Agfacolor reversal will 
be released next spring when their own 
processing plant in New Jersey will be 
ready for operation. Kits and materials for 
home processing will not be released for 
several years. I think they are very smart. 
I have used Agfacolor. I like it very 
much. I also use Kodachrome, Kodacolor, 
Ektachrome and Anscochrome. It it unlike 
any of them, on the screen. The dyes are 
different. For many types of color pictures 
I will use Agfacolor in preference to the 
others, and vice versa. I would like to get 
my hands on some processing kits but I'm 
willing to wait. Willing because I agree 
with the psychology and economics of in- 
troducing the film first, under rigid proces- 
sing controls, to establish the norms of 
quality of which it is capable, before 
making it possible for home-processing 
with out the knowledge of what is to be 
expected, a knowledge which will be 
gained from using factory-processed film. 
There also exists right now a situation 
which to me is ironical. You will recall 
the Dept. of Justice suit which forced 
Kodak to open the secrets of Kodachrome 
processing to competitors and finishers. 
I’m still ag’in it! Lawyers seldom know 
chemistry or art. They created a messy 
situation for the public they were supposed 
to be protecting, the inconveniences of 
mailing your film through dealers, etc. I 
also recall the complaints in the Thirties 
that Kodak wouldn’t reveal the formulas 
for home processing. Then we complained 
we couldn’t drop Kodachrome in any mail- 
box. Then Kodak gave us Ektachrome for 
home or local finisher processing. And now, 
they've been forced by public demand to 
handle Ektachrome processing in their own 
stations! That, to me, brings the situation 
full cycle and is ample proof of the incon- 
sistency of the genus homo fotograficus. 
Have fun!—db. 


P. S. And this is too good to sit on. As 
we go to press I have been reading the 
account of some users of Agfacolor who 
got the chemical kits from Canada and 
have pulled a real dilly. Because Agfacolor 
does not have the orange masking dye of 
Kodacolor, some of them have figured a 
way to use it for printing on Ektacolor 
paper. They fix out a piece of Kodacolor, 
bind it with the Agfacolor negative as a 
mask and print through it. Contrary to 
what they expect, the main result is to 
increase the exposure and distort the color, 
which they bring back to normal by filter- 
ing. They don’t seem to understand that 
the dye in Kodacolor is full strength only 
in the blank, unexposed areas of the film, 
is not formed at all in the fully exposed 
areas which will print white, is graded 
from zero to full orange by the image 
density of each layer! Adding the orange 
full strength over the printing area is 
exactly the same as adding equivalent fil- 
ters to the filter pack over the lens. It 
is an excellent example of the folly of 
letting quality standards be set by the 
untutored. With so much unexplored ter- 
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ritory in the color field any manufacturer 
who holds back his information until a 
safe quality level has been established is 
acting in a very intelligent manner. Kodak 
proved this to be true; many exceilent 
earlier processes failed in the market place. 
Don’t be insulted if I class most of you 
with myself. I like to experiment, too, but 
I've found you can wander way out in 
left field without being aware of it, and 
a return to basic principles once in a while 
is a healthy thing. By that I mean, try it 
by the book once in a while and see if the 
manufacturer wasn’t right the first time!— 


db. 


Portraits 
(from page 40) 


called the “story of the disappearing 
hand.” Those very necessary things 
which have a way of getting into some 
of our very best photographic efforts, 
and looking none too well in the finished 
print. The hand is as long as the face 
from the hair-line to the chin, and being 
irregular in shape, can compete and beat 
the face, attention-wise . . . certainly 
detract from it. In the first of these pic- 
tures notice how Miss Lee’s hands grab 
you attention and hold it. Some im- 
provement is shown in the center, the 
far hand is only indicated. And the hand 
on the hip made “smaller” by bringing 
the middle and ring-finger together, and 
raising the outer edge of the hand a bit, 
so that less of the flat top shows. The 
lower is the best of the three poses. By 
turning the page upside down, a la 
Nick Haz’ teachings, you can prove to 
yourself the value of minimizing the 
hands of your model in a pose like this. 

In efforts to minimize the size and 
unwanted attention value of the hand, 
this might be worth trying: It is almost 
impossible to comfortably s-p-r-e-a-d 
the hand if the middle and ring-finger 
are held together. The hand seems to 
fall more naturally into a graceful line 
if this is done. We picked up the idea 
from watching ballet dancers; and it 
seems to work. Try it some time, and 
let’s hear your results. 


Convention 
(from page 39) 


at the Journal Desk. Vince Rocca was with 
us again this year to answer questions 
about our advertising, which is his par- 
ticular job. Several budding authors came 
to talk and have promised to write up 
some interesting articles for the Journal. 
The list of winners of Journal Medals and 
Stars was posted, along with the points 
list. More on that next month. 


* 

We had the presidents of three national 
photographic organizations at the head 
table at the banquet. In additional to Mel 


and Bob, Miss Margaret Harker, first lady 
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president of the Royal, gave a most in- 
teresting talk. One thing she said which 
appealed to us, “I’ve been more interested 
in the many ways in which PSA and the 
Royal are alike, than in the few ways in 
which we differ.” Not only tactful but 
most refreshing. This charming lady made 
many friends during her brief visit to our 
country and she would be mighty welcome 
any time she wants to return. 

The other national leader was Dr. K. L. 
Kothary, one of the speakers at the Con- 
vention, and now on a tour for NLP. He 
brought us greetings from his F.I.P. and 
from all PSAers in India. 


An important anniversary for a most 
distinguished PSAer was very quietly ob- 
served that week, in fact, the public 
observance was cancelled for a very happy 
reason. Charles Rosher, ASC, FPSA, Hon. 
M.Photog., first to win an Oscar for cine- 
matography with his 1926 film “Sunrise,” 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of his 
entrance into the motion picture field on 
Friday. We had planned to help him cele- 
brate, but on Friday morning he was 
called home by the pleasant news that his 
wife was being released from the hospital 
following serious surgery. Off he flew by 
jet and we could not blame him one bit. 


Behind the scenes business was going 
on as usual. Tuesday was the occasion for 
a meeting of the old Board of Directors. 
The new Board had several informal sit- 
tings and a full meeting on Saturday. 


Plans were made for our future programs. 


PSA Trading Post 





The Trading Post is for the use of all PSA mem- 
bers, and members only, free of charge. Copy must 
be brief and complete. It must reach the Editorial 
Office, 28 Leonard St., Stamford, Conn., by the 
20th of the month and will normally appear im the 
second following issue. PSA assumes no responsi- 
bility because of this free listing service 


WANTED— Right an 1 view finder for Kodak 
Ektra camera. Write W.J.R. Hauser, P. O. Box 
531, Middletown, Conn. 2t11 





WANTED—240 to 360mm focusing mount lens, 
also 28 to 135mm automatic lenses all for Exakta 











SALE—Pako electric-gloss 13x30" seam drum 
orver. W. E. Brunson, Sr., P. O. Box 308, Sumter, 

s. C. 2t11 
TRADE—3 D slides. Send three 3-D slides of 


models or local talent—Cheesecake, Pinup, etc., 
and I will send you three similar of equal quality 
in return. Gerard F. Schmitt, P. O. Box 34, Bar 
rington, N. J. Itll 








SALE—American n Op tical Executive 500 watt pro- 
jector with case. 9 slide trays, $40. Mamiya—Six 
2%4x2™% camera with case, $40. Like new. Burton 
H. Knouf, 39 5909 Amick Ave., Des Moines | 10, » lowa. 
SALE—American Optical Executive 500 watt pro- 
jector with case, 9 slide trays $40. Mamiya-Six 








2%4x2% camera with case, $40. Like new. Burton 
Knouf, 39099 Amick Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
2t10 





with 50mm {f:2 Xenon, Case, 
pee 50mm 1:1 viewfinder, some extra film, 2 

afile sleeves $55. Following items are new: 

Rolleikin adapter (with counter knob) fits Rollei 
xs or 2.8 models. $34.95 value, $20. Rolleigrid field 
lens and leather focusing hood, $8.70 value, $4. 
Case for {:2.8 Rollei lens hood and 2 filters, $3.95 
value, $3. Series 6 Kodak filters, 85B, 85C, 82C and 
Weston meter Invercone, $11.25 value, $5. Jim 
Schwab, 735 W. State St., Sycamore, IIl. 2t10 


SALE—Retina II 





SALE—Federal en enlarger, model 311 with 3%”, 
£:4.5 lens, and storage case, $89 value for $36.50. 

11x14 adjustable enlarging easel, $8.50. New f: 3.5 
enlarging lens, $8.85. Recomar 9xl2cm camera, 
135mm {:4.5 Kodak Anastigmat, Compur shutter, 
6 cut film holders, 2 344x4% film pack adapters 
with film, ~ a $32. 50. FR sheet film processing 
tank, $3.50. = poet. Robert H. Martin, 1206 
Camino Cacte anta Fe 3, N. M. 2010 


TRADE—Voigtlander Prominent, f{: Ls lens, like 
new, list price $299. Interested in Zeiss-Ikon 
Contaflex- colt, _ 132 Lexington St., 

Westbury, N. 210 


SALE—Hasselblad 1000F w/carry all case, 80mm 
pre-set Tessar lens, 150mm {:3.5 Kilfit, extra 120 
roll film back, #40 Extension tube, sports-type 
viewfinder, all for $300. Robert J. Walsh, P. O. 
Box 4010, Corpus Christi, Texas 210 


SALE—35mm Dignette {:3.5, case, flash, like new 
$22.50. 2'4x2% Weltaflex and case, new $24.95. 
Ikofiex LIC, Tessar {:3.5, built-in meter and case, 
like new $72.50. Gun mount, Binofoto adapter and 
7x50 monocular for 35mm single lens reflex, $25. 
Examination and return privilege on all items. 
Francis A. Kingsbury, Ponca, Nebr. 210 


SALE—Webcor tape recorder used very sparingly. 
8 new $225. Quick sale $75. A. L. Binenkorb, 
P. O. Box 532, Middletown, N. Y. 2t10 





Millman, 














WANTED-—Scale O gauge model railroad locomo- 
tives: no kits or basket cases. Will swap vener- 
able Contax I with Sonnar 50mm {:2 lens in clean, 
working condition. Also have a 75mm {:1.8 lens 
for Exakta. Harold H. Carstens, 130-Q Howard 
Dr., Bergenfield, N. J. 2t10 


WANTED—7” lens for TDC Duo 500 projector. 
Alex Potamianos, 126 Capitol Ave., Hartford 14, 
Conn. 2t10 


SALE—Rollei 3.5G Xenotar, case, lens heod, 

orange filter, W/O meter, almost new $125. E. G. 

Anderson, 731 E. Harvard Rd., Burbank, Calif 
2010 














SALE—Linhof_ 4x5, practically new, with “Multi- 
focus vew finder, 150 and 270 (Arton) Schneider 
lenses, lenshoods and 3 filters for 150. Also Kodak 
23 rollfilm holder, 2 Grafmatic holders, fine leather 
case. Excellent condition, slightly used. Bargain 
assured. If interested, please write. Thomas H. 
Uzzell, 818 Monroe St., Stillwater, Okla. 210 





ENLARGER—Federal model 135 with lens for 
35mm. Will sell or swap. $20 or what have you 
in 35mm (still) or 16mm (movie) accessories? D 
Deane, Box 897, Inglewood 5, Calif. 2t10 


SALE—5x7 





view camera (Corona) with 4x5 re- 
ducing back and case, good condition $65. 4” 
Elgeet enlarging lens $10, 654” Dallmeyer Portrait 
lens, new $15. Kodak Stereo viewer #1 $5 new. 
W. R. Draeger, Sr., 1031 Russet St., Racine, Wis 

2t10 
SWAP—314x44 Super D Grafiex with fpa, roll 
film adapter, flash, #2 close up lens and adapter 
all in good condition for late model Rolleiflex. 
Need case, filters, supplementary lenses too. S. W 
John, 14 Potter Court, Upper Montclair, N. J 
210 


1000F with 80mm 2.8 and 
135mm Ektar, extra film magz., 2 ext. tubes, 
Novoftiex close up attachment, sports finder, flash 
accessory. All items new. Never used. $540. W. H. 
Trench, Donnybrook Rd., Montvale, N. J. 2t10 
SALE— _New Calumet #3096TR sink with ‘control 
and duckboard. $400 FOB Colchester. J. Hartiey, 
Colchester, Conn. 210 


WANTED—Old model Rollei panorama head. G 
D. Knight, Box 98, Estev an, Sask., Canada. 2t10 


SALE—Leica M3 body | $160, 1G body $90. Leica 
lenses for M3: Summicron rigid 50mm, f{:2 $75, 
latest 90mm, f:2 $140, collapsible Elmar 90mm. 
{:4 $80. For Visofiex: Hektor 125mm, f:2.5 $100, 
Telyt 200mm, {:4.5 $105. Visofiex I screw type, 


complete $60. All items in perfect like-new con- 


SALE—Hasselblad 

















dition, in feet, with U. S. import certificates 
A. A. Mees, 2215 Central Rd.. Ft Lee, N J. 2010 
SALE—Late model Contax IIA, 3 additional 
lenses, Contameter universal finder. Zeiss ex- 
posure meter, filters, sun shade and Polaroid, all 
in Omnica ajustable case. New condition. Sell lot 
50% off list. Details on request. Howard Small, 
1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 210 
SALE—Developing tanks and Reels-Nikor, stain- 


Two tanks. each with capacity for six 
120’s or eleven 35's. The two sizes can be used 
simultaneously. Four 35mm reels. Four 120 reels 
Double tank system facilitates rapid processing; 
permits filling of one tank while films are in 
previous bath in other tank. Some equipment 
used but once, the rest never used. All pieces are 
identical with new. Evenings phone NE-1- 

or write: Ronny Perlman, Broad Rd., Greenwich. 
Conn. 2t10 


less steel. 
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Exhibitions & Competitions 





Monochrome 
and/or Color Prints 


chrome prints, C—color prints. 
in each class unless otherwise 


Note: M—mon 
Entry fee is $1.00 
specified 


PSA Approved 


These salons initially approved for Monochrome 
and/or Color Print portion only by Pictorial Di- 
vision. See other listings on this page for ap- 
proval of other sections. 


(For listings and approval send data to Alfred 
W. Hecht, Hotel St. George, Clark and Henry 
Streets, Brooklyn |, N. Y.) 


Chile (M.C) Closes Nov. 7. Exhibited Dec. 1-19 
in Exhibition Hall. Bank of Chile. Santiago. Data: 
Foto Cine Club De Chile, Huerfanos 1223, Officina 
14, Santiago, Chile 


Cuba (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Nov. 
Dec. 1-31. Data: Club Fotografico de 
O'Reilly 366, altos, Havana, Cuba 


Lucknow (M.C) Closes Nov. 15. Exhibited Dec. 
2%-Jan. $ at 2nd Triennial All-India Convention 
of Photography, Lucknow; later in Dehradun 
Data: U. P. Amateur Photographic Assn., 9 Lal- 
bagh Road, Lucknow, India. 


Des Moines (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Nov. 22. Ex 
hibited Dec. Jan. 5 at Des Moines YMCA 
Data: YMCA Movie and Camera Club, YMCA, 
4th and Keo Way, Des Moines 8, lowa 


(M) Closes Nov. 30. Exhibited Jan. 23- 
ine Jata: M. Henri Erbs, 10 rue du Com- 
a ~y*~ (Manche), France 
Pittsburgh (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Dec. 2. Ex- 
hibited Dec. 18, 1959-Jan. 17, 1960 at Carnegie In- 
stitute Galleries. Data: Mrs. F. Stohr, 6845 
Penham Place. Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 


Uitenhage (M,C) Closes Dec. 5. Exhibited in Port 
Elizabeth Feb. 1-6; Uitenhage Feb. 8-13; Gra 


14. Exhibited 
Cuba, 


hamstown Feb. 15-2 Data: Jack Robinson, 
Secty., Uitenhage Camera Club, PO Box 351, 
Uitenhage, C.P., So. Africa 

Warrnambool (M,C) Closes Dec. 19. Exhibited 


Jan. 10-22, 1960 at Art Gallery. Data: Salon Secty., 
Warrnambool Camera Club. 74 Liebig St.. Warr 
nambool, Victoria. Australia 

Calcutta (M.C) Closes Jan. 7. Exhibited Feb. 15- 
28. Data: Salon Secty.. South Calcutta Camera 
Club, 85 Rashbehari Ave., Calcutta 26, India. 


Singapore (M) Closes Jan. & Exhibited Feb. 12-21 
st 19) Singapore Photo Fair. Data: P. L. Chan, 
ARPS, EFIAP. Salon Secty.. % Market St.. 
Singapore, Malaya. 
Birmingham (M.C) Closes Jan. 9. Exhibited Feb 
®» at Galleries of the Royal Birmingham Society 
of Artists. Data: E. H, Cochrane, 142 Swanshurst 
Lane, Moseley, Birmingham 14, England 


Whittier (M.( Fee $2.00. Closes Jan. 18 Ex- 
hil Feb. 7-21 at Whittier Art Gallery. Data: 





Arthur Maddox, 14428 So. Elaine, Norwalk, Cali 
rnia 

Maitland (M) Closes Jan Exhibited Mar. 2-5 
t Fine Arts Pavilion. Data: (¢ Schurmann, 
Secty., H. R. A. & H. Association, PO : 
Maitland, New South Wales, Australia 

Newark (M,C) Fee $1 plus postage. Closes 
Jar Exhibited Fet 5-79 at Newark School of 
Industrial and Fine Arts. Data: Anne M. Jordan, 
Sect 25 Smith St.. Newark 6, New Jersey 

Notices 


To be listed on this page. notices 
of exhibitions must be sent to the 
individuals noted under each heading. 
Notices of PSA Competitions and of 
Contests should be sent direct to the 
Journal, 28 Leonard, Stamford. Conn. 
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iy (M,C) Closes January 30. Bubibieed Masds 
72 at Gantshill Library. Data: A, G. Lotion SE 
ctr. 62 Bushwood, Leytonstone, 
England. 
Velparaiso (M,C) Closes Jan. 31. Exhibited at Vina 
del Mar Feb. 23-March 14; Valparaiso March 17- 


31. Data: Club Fotogra fico y Cinematografico de 
Valparaiso, Casilla No. 1907, Valparaiso, Chile. 


Toronto (M) Closes Feb. 1. Exhibited March 3-19. 
Data: Toronto Camera Club, 130 Eglington Ave., 
East, Toronto 12, Canada. 


Rochester (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Feb. 8. Exhib- 
ited March 4-27. Data: Charles G. Plomasen, 210 
Nob Hill, Rochester 17, New York. 


Montreal (M) Closes Feb. 15. Exhibited March 5-27 
at Museum of Fine Arts. Data: F. W. Simard, 

Coronation Ave., Montreal 28, Quebec, 
Canada. 


w (M,C) Fee $1.50. Closes Feb. 15. Ex- 
hibited March 2-27 at Delaware Art Center. Data: 
Martin B. Yalisove, Chairman, Delaware Camera 
Club, PO Box 401, Wilmington, Delaware. 


San Jose (M,C) Fee $2.00. Closes Feb. 17. Exhib- 
ited March 1-27 at Rosicrucion Art Gallery. Data: 


Light and Shadow Club, PO Box 481, San Jose, 


California. 

Melbourne (M,C) Closes February 19. Exhibited 
March 21-30. Data: A. Easton, 31 Churnside 
Street, Footscray, Victoria, Australia. 


Jackson (M,C) Fee $2.00. Closes Feb. 21. Exhibited 
March 6-20 at Mississippi Power & Light Bldg. 
Data: Tom G. James, c/o Mississippi Bearing Co., 
843 South State St., Jackson, Miss. 


Teaneck (M,C) Fee $2.00. Closes March 11. Ex 
hibited Mar. 28-April 9 at Garden State Plaza. 
Data: Miss Patricia Mulcahy, 52 Selwage Ave., 
West Englewood, New Jersey. 


Hertford (M) Closes April 2 
at The Corn Exchange Data: 
High Street, Ware, , aoe England. 


Newcastle (M.C) Closes Sept. 14. Exhibited Oct. 
15-Nov. 5 at Laing wii: iJ 4 Gallery. Data: 
W. Warburton Pope, A lon Secty., 9 Kim- 
berley Gardens, Sa AL. Tyne 2, England. 


Exhibited May 7-14 
. Clowes, 84-88 


Other Salons 


Budapest “Portrayal of Man” (M,C) Closes Nov 

15. Exhibited Dec. 29-Jan. 20. Entrants may submit 

4 monochrome and 4 color print portraits of “the 

man of today.” No entry form required; no entry 

fee required from entrants outside Hungary. Send 
rints to: Feny-Szov, Bajcsy-Zsilinsky-ut 47, 
udapest 6, Hungary 


Color Slides 


Approved for color slide section only. 


(For listing and approval send data to Adolph 
Kohnert, APSA, West Main St., Amenia, N. Y.) 
Entry fee $1, unless otherwise specified. 


28-Dec. 2, deadline Nov. 8. Forms: 
Societa Fotografica Subalpina, 


Turin: Nov 
Oswaldo Giachetti, 


Bia Bogino 25, Turino, Italy. 

Santiago: Dec. 1-19, deadline Nov. 10. Forms: 
Foto Cine Club De Chile, Huerfanos 1223, Offi- 
cina 14, Santiago, Chile 


Cuba: Dec. 5-19, deadline Nov. 14. Forms: Abe- 
lardo Rodriquez, Club Fotografico De Cuba, 
O'Reilly 366 altos, por Compostela, Havana, Cuba. 
24 x 26 up to 3% x 4 slides accepted. 
Pittsburgh: Jan 3-17, deadline Dec. 7. Forms: 
Mrs. F. H. Stohr. 6845 Penham Place, Pittsburgh 
8 Pa. 24 x 2M slides accepted. Entry Fee $1.25. 
Warrnambool: Jan. 10-22, deadline Dec. 19. Forms: 
John A. Welsh, 74 Liebig St., Warrnambool, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 


Birmingham: Feb. 6-20, deadline Jan. 9. Forms: E. 


H. Cochrane, 142 Swanshurst Lane, Mosely, Birm- 
ingham, Engl. 234 x 2)4 slides accepted. 
PPA: Feb. 4 17 deadline Jan. 13. Forms: Mrs 


Rene Soracy, 23-57 2ist St., Long Island City 5, 
» we 


ie Feb -March 1, deadline Jan. 23 
Forms: 16 Berkshire Road, Maple- 


Ramon on 
wood, N. J. 


Whittier: Feb. 12-20, deadline Jan. 25. Forms: Roy 
Simpson, 1154-N Richman, Fullerton, Calif. 








Toronto: Feb. 29-March 1, deadline Feb. 1. Forms: 
=~ Alexander, The Toronto Camera ‘Club, 130 
glinton Ave., East Toronto 12, Canada 


Rochester: March 6- * deadline Feb. 8. Forms: J. 
Lawrence Hill, Jr.. APSA, 643 Highland Ave., 
Rochester 20, N.Y: Entry fee $1.25. 

Wilmington: March 2-27, deadline Feb. 15. Forms: 
Dr. Martin B. Yalisove, Delaware Camera Club, 
P. O. Box 401, Wilmington, Del. Entry fee $1.50. 


Montreal; March 5-27, deadline Feb. 15. Forms: 
F. W. Simard, 4405 Coronation Ave., Montreal 28, 
Que., Canada. 

Light and Shadow: March 6-20, deadline Feb. 17 
Forms: Ruth Penberthy, 19490 Glen Una Drive, 
Saratoga, Calif. 2}4 x 2% slides accepted. 
Melbourne: Mar. 21-30, deadline Feb. 19. Forms: 
Allen G. Gray, 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg, 
Victoria, Australia. 


Oak: March 15-16, deadline Feb. 22. 
Forms: Mrs. Una H. Howard, 71 Rumford St., 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 


deadline Feb. 29 
Box 188, San 


San Francisco: March 11-25, 
Forms: Dr é: H. Arrieta, P. O. 
Francisco 1, Calif 

New York: April 1-8, deadline March 4. Forms: 
Miss Lillian Draycott, 34 Connecticut Ave., Free 


port, N. Y¥ 
New Zealand: Apr. 11-27, deadline March 22. 
Forms: Neil S. Bowie, P.O. Box 1789, Christ- 


church, New Zealand. 


Color Prints 


Entry fee $2.00 unless otherwise specified. 

ay Dec. 1-19, deadline Nov’ 10. Forms: 
Foto Cine Club De Chile, Huerfanos 1223, Offi- 
cina 14, Santiago, Chile. 


Melbourne: March 21-30, deadline Feb. 19. Forms: 
Allen G. Gray, 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg, 
Victoria. Australia. 


Nature 


For listing and approval send data to T. R. 
‘arrington, FPSA, 10300 S. Fairfield Ave., 
Chicago 43, Ill.) 


Sominghom, Feb. 6-20, deadline Jan. 9. Prints and 
slides. Forms: E. H. Cochrane, 142 Swanshurst 
Lane, Mosely, Birmingham, 14, England. 
Minneapolis, Feb. 14-18, deadline Jan. 11. Slides 
Forms: F. C. Sweeney, 5400 Halifax Lane, Min- 
neapolis 24, Minn. 

ne, Feb. 6-26, deadline Jan. 18. Prints and 
slides. Forms: Louis Braun, 166 W. Washington, 
Chicago 2, lil 


T . Feb. 29-Mar. 1, deadline Feb. 1. Slides 
Forms: W. J. Longeway, 31 Lakeshore Rd, Toron- 
to 14, Ont., Canada. 

Mar. 6-20, deadline Feb. 8& Slides 
Forms: an Hill Jr., 43 Highland Ave., Roches 
ter 2, } 
ner Mar. 5-27, deadline Feb. 15. Slide 
Forms: F. W. Simard, 4405 Coronation Av., Mont 
real 28, P. Q., Canada. 
San Jose, deadline Feb. 17. Prints and slides 


Forms: Ruth Penberthy, 1990 Glen Una Dr., 


Saratoga, Calif. 


Melbourne, Mar. 
and slides. Forms: 
bourne, Australia. 
Francisco, Mar. 11-25, deadline Feb. 29. Slides 
Forms: Dr. J. H. Arrieta, PO Box 188, San Fran 
cisco 1, Calit 
New Zealand, April 11-20, deadline Mar. 22. Slides 
Forms: G. R. Breach, PO Box 1789, Christchurch, 
New Zealand 


deadline Feb. 18. Prints 
PO Box 4208, Mel- 


21-30, 
Allen Gray, 


Stereo 


(For listing send data to Lewis F. Miller, 
APSA, 8216 Morgan St., Chicago 20, Ill.) 
Rochester, Closes Feb. 6. 4 slides $1.25. Forms: 


J. Lawrence Hill, Jr.. APSA, 643 Highland Ave- 
nue, Rochester 20, New York. 
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Exhibitions & Competitions 





PSA Competitions 


International Club Print Competition — Four 
classes, clubs may join at any time. Write 
data to Ralph M. Carpenter, 99 Orange St., Stam- 
ford. Conn. 

TD Traveling Exhibits—Examples of uses of 
photography in all branches of the sciences. No 
closing date, shows are put on road as ecqgumted. 
also used in Tops. Data: Art Hansen, Box 82, 
Parlin, N. ] 

CD Portrait Contests—Next closes May 1. Full 
details and entry form in July-August Color Di- 
vision Bulletin. Data: John Sherman, FPSA, 503 
Mobil Oil Bidg.. Minneapolis 2, Minn 

CD Color Print Contest—Four prints, any process. 
each the work of the entrant. Entry fee $1, plus 
return postage for CD members. Others inquire 
of Virginia Goldberg, APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave., 
Reading 15, Ohio. Next closing Nov. 20. 

CD International Slide Four slides, 
not previously accepted in exhibitions. or winners 
in this competition. Meant to aid beginners. In- 


formation: R. leinschmidt, 41 Parkside 
Crescent, Rochester 17, N. Next closing 
January 5. 


Nature Print Contest—(Individuals) Three con- 
tests, 4 prints 5x7 to 16x20, medals and ribbons. 
Data: F. W. Schmidt, Dept. Med. Illus., Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Tex. 
Next close: Jan. 16. 

Nature Slide Contest—(Individuals) Four con- 
tests, three classes, either 2x2 or 2%x2% slides. 
Data: Dr. B. J. Kaston, APSA, 410 Blake Rd., 
New Britain, Conn. First close: Nov. 13. 


Pictures Wanted 

Bette Blair, Photographic Research Ser- 
507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, wants 
transparencies in color and 8 x 10 glossies 


vice, 


covering the city of Los Angeles, its people 
at work and play, buildings, homes and 
industries. $15 for color, $5 for b&w. They 
also want color and b&w on the American 
Indian, all major tribes, as complete cover- 
age as possible. In all cases, pictures with 
people are preferred. Write them if you 


have something to offer. 





Statement of the Ownership and 


Management 
Of the PSA JOURNAL, publis hed monthly at 
Norwalk, Conn., for October, 195 
1. The names and addresses of a publisher, edi 
tor, managing editor and business manager are: 
Publisher, Photographic Society of America, Inc., 
005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna 


Editor, Don Bennett, 28 Leonard St., Stamford, 
Conn 


Managing editor 


2. The 


and business manage 
owner is: The Photographic Society of 
America, Inc., 2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Penna., incorporated for educational purposes with 
no stock issued or held 

3. The known bondholders, 
security holders owning or 
more of total bonds, mortgages 
ire none. 


T, none. 


mortgagees, and other 
holding 1 percent or 
nd other securities 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or other security holder appears on 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor 
oration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
nd conditions under which stockholders and se 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

Don Bennett 

Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 
of September, 1959. Jacob Levine 
(Seal) Notary Public. 
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Whom To Write 
SALONS—Write the person listed for forms. Note that salons are on 
the list for months ahead and that additions are made every month. 
Allow yourself plenty of time to get the forms and ship your entry. 
SALON LISTINGS—Should not be sent to Journal but to the person 


named at the head of each section. 


COMPETITIONS—Most are for PSA members only, some require Di- 
vision membership as well. Write person listed. 

SERVICES—Write the person listed. If in doubt, several Divisions 
list under “Membership” the person who can steer you to the correct 
source of information. Note separation of services for Individuals and 


services for Clubs. “Individuals” 


includes only PSA members. (All 


service leaders are requested to notify the Journal of address changes 
at the same time they notify Headquarters.) Names and addresses of 
Division and Zone heads are listed under the Board of Directors on 
page 3. Write them if your question covers other subjects. 





PSA S 


Services Directors 





(Corrected te October 15, 1953) 


PSA Services 
PSA Publications 


(All inquiries about circulation should 
addressed Wy Headquarters, 2005 Walnut se 


Don Bennett, FPSA, 28 Leon- 
ard St., Stamford, Conn. 
Coler Division Bulletin—E. A. Tucker, 3625 
pe a Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 

Motion Picture News Bulletin—George Merz, 
area. FACL, 1443 Harrison St., Hollywood, 


came Shots—Elizabeth Kaston, 410 Blake 
Road, New Britain, Conn. 
Mis- 


P-J ‘~~ Harris, Box 118, 


soula, 
pare " pevtston Bulletin—Conrad Falkie- 
wicz, APSA, 23 Daisy Place, Tenafly, N. J. 


re re Forrer, 31-60 33rd St., Long 
Island City 6, N. Y. 


PS4.T—Ira B. a prea. 26 Woodland 
Ave., Binghamton, N. 

Camera Club a Kriete, APSA, 
3946 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 41, Ill 

TD Newsiletter—Arthur W. Hansen, P. O. 
Box 202, Parlin, N. J. 


Services to Exhibitions 


(Recognition, lied Yor PSA and eqerere! of ex- 
hibitions is hand or e several 
Divisions. Who's y Ay pu 

= of coming exhibitions 


should sent to persons listed on the Ex- 
hibitions and Competitions page.) 


Aids and Standards 
ye Kohnert, APSA, W. Main St., 
Amenia, N. 

Nature—T. = Farrington, FPSA, 
Fairfield Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 
Pictorial—Alfred W. Hecht, Hotel St. George 
Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Stereo—John 4. ,Jonsam, 8000 S. Merrill 
Ave., Chicago 17, 


Master Mailing List 
Coler—Miss Lillan Draycott, 34 Connecticut 
Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 

Nature—Mrs. E. H. Roper, 3523 Oakway 

Drive, Toledo 14, O. 

Pi iai—North American Salons, Ken Wi!- 

ley, APSA, 701 Fifth St.. Lyndhurst, N. J 
Saions, Mrs Rhyna Goldsmith, 

a 78th St., Jackson Heights, L. I. N. Y 


reo— Miss Dorothy Otis, 1280 Chili Ave., 
Rochester 11, N ° 


Who's Who 
Coler—Mrs. Pearl Johnson, APSA, 661 Mer- 
ton Rd., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Color Prints—Harry Baltaxe. 
Payson Ave., New York 34, N 
Nature—Mrs. Augyete Dahlberg, 1121 W. 93 
St., Chicago 20, Il. 


10300 S 


APSA, 91 
» 4 


Pictorial—N. American, a Willey, APSA, 
701 Fifth St., — N. J. A Mrs 
Rhyna Goldsmith, yo 78th St., 

Heights, L. I.. 


nah hy a ‘Bauer, 3750 West St., 
Mariemont, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


Services to Individuals 


Seeyiere—sonn Sherman, FPSA, 503 Mobil 
Oil Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Travel—Tom Firth, FPSA, Trappe, Md. 


Travel Aides—Mrs. Caryl Firth, FPSA, 
Trappe, Md. 


Jackson 


Division Services 
Color Division 


CD Membership Slide—Rock 
ses Ave., Burbank, Cal 
ibition Slide Sets and rave Slide Sets 

t: Charles Jackson, 406 E. York See. 

Flint 5. Mich.; Central: Wm. A. 

APSA. P. O. Box 15, Jackson, Miss.: West: 

Mrs. Marian Roberts, 5079 Aldama, Los A 

geles 42, Calif. 


, Sateen, 1516 


Hosp Project—Send slides to Chas. H. 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif. 


Star Ratings—Mrs. Eugenia D. Norgaard. 
APSA, 206 S. Lake St., Los Angeles 57, Calif 
Star Rati (Colter Prints)—Harry Baltaxe, 
APSA, 91 Payson Ave., New York 34, N. Y 
Slide Circuits—R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 
Cassia, Boise, Idaho. 

international Slide Circuits—Mrs. Arthur B 
sentence, 125 Columbus Ave., Port Chester, 


Lenore Bliss 
La Grange 


Slide Study Groups — Mrs 
Hayes, 718 "Ny. Brainerd Ave., 
Park, Il. 
Instruction Slide Sets—See 
Exhibition Slide Sets. 
Color Print Competition — Miss 
Goldberg, APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave., 
ing, Ohio. 
Coler Print Circuits—Donald Myers, 
St., Stoney Creek, Conn 
Coler Print Sets—Paul 
Eager St., Baltimore 2, M 
Hand Colored Print Circuit—Mrs. Evelyn 
Curtis, 5320 Broadway, Oakland 18, Calif. 
international Slide Competition—Robert H 
Kleinschmidt, 41 Parkside Crescent, Roches- 
ter 17, N. Y. 
Permanent Slide Collection — George F 
Johnson, FPSA, Forestry Blidg., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
Library—Hoyt L. Roush, APSA, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte 2, N.C 

(Continued on following page) 


listing under 


Virginia 
Read- 


Main 


S Clough, 24 E 


UU 


a 

















PSA Services Directors 


INDIVIDUALS 


Division Services 








. 
Color Division (Cont.) 


Travel Slide and Story Competition—Tracy 
Wetherby. 116 —— L, Pittsburgh, Penna 
Portrait Com John Sherman, 
FPSA, 503 Mobil on Bldg. Minneapolis 2. 
Minn. 
Mrs. Ina Lank, 1900 
Calif. 
Lay! Werkshep—Jack L. Kenner, 
APSA. 5503 Holmes Run Pkwy., Alexandria, 
a 
Slide Evaluation Service—Jack Lowe, 403 
Montgomery St., Marietta, O 
T Recording Service—Merle S. Ewell, 
FPSA, 1422 West 48th St., Los Angeles 62, 


Calif. 
Motion Picture Division 


Annual Film Competition—Charies J. Ross 
APSA, 3350 Wilshire Blvd... Los Angeles 5. 


Emde Slide Sequence— 
a Ave., San Pedro, 


Calif 
Film Library—John J. Lioyd. Area. 355 
Colorado P1., Long Beach 14, Calif 


Beok Library—Ed Greer, 4916 Silver, Kansas 
City 6, Kansas 
Film Analysis and Judging Service—Ernest 
F. Humphrey, APSA, 1152 Hetfield Ave., 
bmg N. J 

Library — Markley L. Pepper, 
} St nver 11, Colo 
Technical information Wm 
APSA, 999 Garrison Ave., , Teaneck, 


Nature Division 


instruction Slide Sets East: Norman E. 
Weber, Bowmansville. Pa. West: Bernard G 
Purves, APSA, 1781 Hollyhill Lane, Glen- 
dora, Calif 


Exhibition Slide 


3620 


Messner, 
» Oe 


George Clemens 


Preject—Send slides to Chas. H. 
reen APSA 19261 Linda Vista Ave.. Los 


ant 

Siar ati mgs—Dr. Gordon B. White, FPSA, 
239 A__.. St., Purt Colpourne. Ontario, 
Canada. 


Print Competition—F. W. Schmidt, Dept. of 
Medical Illustration, University of ‘lexas 
Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas. 


Slide +» ety B. J. Kaston, APSA. 
410 Blake New Britain, Conn 


Slide Circuits—Alford W. Cooper. 
APSA. P. O. Box 579, Worland, Wyo. 
Print Study Circuits—Le Roi Russel, 343 


Shasta, Prescott, Arizona. 

Technical Information Service—Edward H. 

Bowens. APSA, 40 Woodside Drive, Penfield, 

me Ue 

Commenti Service for Newer Workers— 
~ W. Robinson, APSA, P. O. 


Slides, George 
Box 10, Merced, Calif. Prints, = Coleman, 
6159 Dorothy St., Detroit 11, Mic 


Canadian So ary W. Fergu- 
son, "APSA 76 Kilbarry Rd Toronto 7, Ont. 


Photo Journalism Division 


Journalism Circuits—Don Mohler, APSA, 

25291 Richards Ave., Euclid 23, Ohio. 

cri Lewis E. Massie, P. O. Box 745, 

Del Mar. Calif. 

PJ Membership information— Daniel } 

sky. 9303 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y 

PJ Education—Joseph Bernstein, APSA, 353 

West 56th St.. New forks  & f 

PJ Library—Mrs. Toni Stibler, 410 52nd 

Street, Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

Honors & Awards—Alfred C. Schwartz, 
38 Avis Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PJ 
FPSA, 
Pictorial Division 
PD information Desk—Miss Shiriey Stone, 
8 E. Pearson St., Chicago 11, Llinois 
American Portfolios—Mrs. Barbara M. Sie- 
e,’ APSA, 200 Braunsdorf Rd., Pearl River, 


international Portfolios—Ed Willis Barnett, 
APSA, 2323 Henrietta Rd., Birmingham 5, 


Ala 

Canadian Portfolios—Gino Maddalena. 1262 
Place Royale, St. Martin, Laval Co., Que. 
Colter Print Activities — Miss Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J 


Portfolian Clubs—Sten T. Anderson, FPSA. 
3247 Q. St., Lincoln 3 ‘Nebraska 


Picture of the Month—Miss Alicia Posty. 
APSA, 609 Sedgwick Dr., Syracuse 3, N. 
Award of Merit (Star Ratings)—Mrs. cate 
M. Hand, APSA, 1927 Devonshire Ave., Lan- 
sing 10, Mich. 

Paul Yarrows. 


Personalized Print Anstyste— 
17315 Fairfield Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 


Saion Workshop—John T. Caldwell, Jr., 
APSA, P. O. Box 4682, Fondren Sta., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Enclose 4c stamp)—Mrs. Lil- 


( 
ian Ettinger, APSA, 1129 Waukegan Ra.. 
Deerfield. 


nt, 1366 E. Mountain Dr., Santa Barbara. 


PD Service Awards—J. M. Endres, FPSA, 
1235 Circle Dr., Tallahassee, Fla. 


Stereo Division 
Newcomer’s Committee—Clair A. Engine 
APSA, 1884 San Antonio Ave., Berkeley 7 


Personalized Slide Analysis—Fred W. 
iz APSA, 438 Meacham Ave., Park Nice’ 
individual Slide Competition—Hilbert J. 


Wagner, 5107 N. 24th St., Milwaukee 9. Wis. 


Slide Circuits—Mrs. Pearl Johnson, APSA, 
661 Merton Rd., Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich. 


Slides for Veterans—Miss a Price, 
503 W. 121st St.. New York 27, N. Y. 
Slides for Baseqpece ene Harry 
Sd 116 esdale St., Rochester 
Star Rati — Miss ey protheuse. 4057 
Masterson St.. . Oakland 1 . Cali 
SD Membership nn Mag ‘tae Leona 
earareve, 619 N. Ridgewood, Wichita 6. 
ans. 
SD Membership Slide—John C. Stick, APSA. 
1701 S. Bushnell Ave., So. Pasadena, Calif. 
Emde Slide Sequence—Frederick Adams, 
700 Bard Ave., Staten ae a S 
Seepeet Slide Sets—Hen H. Erskine, 
fr A. 1282 Sherwood Rat Highland Park 


international Circuits—Lee M. 
1800 La Salle Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Klinefelter, 





APSA, Route 4, McConnelsville. Ohio Star Exhibiter Pertfolies—Dr. Robert M Techniques Division 

Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- a me, ; quila Ct, Ome “ 

chanan Ave., Arlington 7, Va bs Emeteqrestte S ohn £. Kane. 

Librarian—Albert E. Cooper, 5010 N. 36th $Setrait Pertfelies—Miss Dorothy Kluth ©. ne kxninite fohn F Enviext, APSA. 

5 . ° - ‘ ircnhw ve Cc. o = ohn 2 

St.. Omaha 11, Neb nois ” 853 Washington Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
National Club Slide Competition—Dr. H. * . re 
Arrieta, 155—1l4th Ave., San Francisco, Gallt. Pictorial Division 
Coler Print Sets—Paul Cc. Clough, 24 E. American Exhibits—East: Les Buckland, 
Eager St., Baltimore 2, Md ea a 4, N. i, Seatres: De. 
Pictorial Miss June Nel- adswort rown - Wichita 
son, APSA 55ao Sheric lan Road, Chicago 40, Kans. West: John Wippert, 12237 E. Kerr- 

PSA Services Illinois wood St.. El Monte. Calif. North Al 
Judging Service—Mrs. Pauline Bodle, 59 Deane. 5022 Ave., S.W., Seattle 16. 
fubs—Fred W. Fix Jr. FPSA, 5956 5S pany rook Road, Morristown, N. J. 


Camera C 

Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, Il) 
Club Bulletin Advisory Service—Henry W. 
Barker, FPSA, 392 ope St., Glenbrook, 
Conn 

National Lectures—Drake Delaney. APSA, 
50 Valley Road, Montclair, N. 


Recorded Lectures—Chas Xe Saactie, Rte. 3, 
Box 779, Excelsior, Minn 

T R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 Cassia, 
Bo Idaho 


international Exchange Exhibits—East: Ed- 
mund Mayer. 20 Metropolitan Oval. New 
York 62. N. Y¥. Central: Wilson Shorey, 
APSA, 809 Putnam Bldg., Davenport. lowa 
West: Oliver Rockwog, 5244 Lathrop St., 
Los Angeles 32, Calif 


Division Services 


Color Division 
Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—Mi 
Jean Edgcumbe, 40 Frankland Road, Roch- 
ester 17, - 
Exhibition Slide Sets—East: Mrs. Gertrude 
Wohltman, 120 Gale Place, New York 63, 
New York. Mid-West: Don J. Henley, 5209 
Procter St., Port Arthur, Texas. West: Mrs 
Claire Webster, 2 Hillcrest Court. Berkeley 
5. Calif. (Incl Conate, Lay se & Hawaii.) 
Slide Set Directory—Miss Grace Custer, 3420 
N. Meridian, ia J Ind 


Coler Slide Circuits—J Sheldon Lowery, 
Rte. 1. Box 135. Davis, Calif. 


56 Printed by the O’Brien Suburban Press, Norwalk. 


bay! Werkshop—Jack L. Kenner, 
APSA. 5000 olmes Run Pkwy., Alexandria, 


Tape Recordi Service—Merle S. Ewell, 
rs Sie 1422 West 48th St., Los Angeles 62, 
ali 


Motion Picture Division 
Film Library—John J. Lioyd, APSA, 355 
Colorado P1., Long Beach 14, Calif. 


Tape Library—Markley L. Pepper, 3620 New- 
ton St., Denver 11, Colo. 


Nature Division 
instruction Slide Sets — East: Norman E 
Weber. Bowmansville. Pa. West: Bernard G. 
Purves, APSA, 1781 Hollyhill Lane, Glen- 
dora, Calif. 


Exhibition Slide Sets—George Clemens, 
APSA, Route 4, McConnelsville, Ohio. 


Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan St.. Arlington 7, Va 


Seen — Set E. Cooper, 5010 N 
. Omaha 11, Neb 


Mowpital Project—Send slides 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., 
Gatos. Calif. 

Veterans tal Slide-Getter Sets—Mrs 
Jean Edgecumbe Groff, APSA, 40 Frankland 
Road, Rochester 17, N. Y. 


. 36th 


to Chas. H. 
Los 


National Club Slide Competition—Mrs. Irma 
couse Rudd, * 1602 S. Catalina, Redon- 
do Beach, Calif 


Club Print Circuits—Edmund V. Mayer. 20 
Metropolitan Oval. New York 62, 


Print List—E. G. bobby 1505 
ty my AH Wis. 


Club Print Judging Service—West: Don. E 
Haasch, 3085 Tetow St.. Boise. Idaho. East: 
| B. Porter, 2107 Sixth St., Palmetto, 


omeiatienen Club gets yy 
}— ge 1 M. penta, © Orange St., Stam- 


Pertiolio a Portfolios — Mrs. Gretchen M. 
Wippert. APSA, 12237 E. Kerrwood St., El 
a Calif 

Salon Practices—Alfred W. Hecht, Hotel St. 
soqsee. Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, 


 B Instruction Sets—Harold B. Spriggs, 
Livingston Manor, N. Y. 

Coler Print Activities — Miss Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J. 


Stereo Division 

Club Slide Circuits—Roland S. Stroup, 142 
N. E. Home, Bartlesville, Okla. 
National Club Stereo Competition—E. K. 
Metzdorf. 2222 Pennsylvania, Topeka Kan. 
Club Slide Circuits—Robert Somers, 1440 
Trotwood Ave., Port Credit, Ontario. 
Lecal Programs—Harold Johnson, APSA, 
= Merton Rd., Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich 

raveling Salen — Paul S. Darnell, 411 Ss. 
Ridgewond Rd., S. a Lg . 


Sept Slide Sets—H . Erskine, 
a A, 1282 Sherwood Rd. ‘Highland Park, 


PSA JOURNAL 


Conn. 

















New! Ansco Moviechrome-8 


Twice the speed! 
You're twice as sure to 
get great color under 


tough conditions! 


A 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 


E.I. 20 


It’s brand new and twice as fast as any 8mm 
color film you’ve ever used! New Ansco Movie- 
chrome® -8 produces sharp, brilliant color even 
during those difficult movie-making hours— early 
morning and late afternoon. 


And no other film exceeds Moviechrome-8 for 
sharpness and fine grain brilliance. Try Movie- 
chrome today. 


And for 16mm, Super Anscochrome® 16mm, (E.I. 
100) is perfect for low-light and indoor scenes that 
will project in rich natural color. Use this super- 
speed film and never worry about lighting equip- 
ment again. Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


nhSCO 























For perfect showings 
Automatically 


KODAK CAVALCADE PROJECTOR, 


MODEL 520 


For perfect exposure 
Automatically 


KODAK AUTOMATIC 35 CAMERA 


e Fully automatic electric-eye exposure control— 
sets its own lens for perfect exposure 


¢ Great automatic range—f/2.8 to {/32—ASA 10 to 160 
e Manual over-ride for flash, EV 8% to 16% 

e Automatic leader wind-off, single-stroke advance 

e All for a low $84.50! 


Sharp f/3.5 lens, 500-watt screen brilliance 


Shows up to 40 slides automatically at 
4, 8, or 16-second intervals 


Preconditions slides with warm air 


Has manual forward and 
reverse control 


Plug-in for remote control 
cord is optional extra 


Yet price is just $124.50 


Many dealers will ask as little as 10% down 
—only $12.45 for the Cavalcade 520, $8.45 for 
the Automatic 35—or $20.90 down for both! 
See both soon 


Prices are list and are subject 
to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








